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ABSTPACT / 

This report is concerned with the future of private / 

higher education, however, the recoasendations it offers, are 

directed to the public interest in strengthening the whole higher 

educational systea. The private sector of higher education is 

enoraously valuable to Aaerican society and is an influential 

coapleaent to the public sector. The financial probleas of private 

higher education other than deaographic factors and escalating 

costs— the tuition gap, the unfavorable provisions of federal student 

aid prograas, the indiscriainate creation of new public institutions, 

and tax refora proposals iniaical to private philanthropy—could all 

be solved or alleviated by quite aodest changes of public policy. 

Each state should provide adequately funded grants having the effect 

of substantially narrowing, but not necessarily closing, the tuition 

gap. This report elaborates on one siaple way to narrow the gap, 

namely, tuition offset grants for all students in private 

institutions. Other chapters cover correcting geographic inequities 

in public aid to the private sector; modifying present federal 

students aid prograas; statewide planning; tax laws and tax 

adainistration; fund raising by public iLstitutions; and other 

aeasures. Appendices include a review of coaaents on private colleges 

in recent reports on financing higher education; and iaplications of 

the 18-year old aajority. Part two contains the conclusions and 

recoaaendations. (Author/PG) 
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PREFACE 



tviimiminijjtum^ il iisti-u. iumc\i*f. arc difi*4:tcJ lo the puhtU inicrc^ in 
Mfcniitfu'nins iho hiishcf odiajlitinal MMcm. It K Ihi* %iOfk ul a tai4^ 

fi>fU' aiH^iintcd b\ flu* NaiHMial CtiutHi! of tndo(H*ndiMil Collcnc^ and 
Uni\iTMtic%, I he rcpoit ha*s Jhvii apprtncd b% the B^iard of Dif alor^ot thai 
tvAani/ation and cndiM^^'d h> the Biiard t^t the Ai^MHiatkirt a< Amerkan 
CoHtfiU^. Thy% it rcprenent!* the umMdeied iudgnwnS of the natkinat 
4Ksani/atuMi^ nnut tloH'K identified v^ith private hifihcr eduiiation. 

Pn\a!e HiiiUhm education invludei* mofe than i 5iK) woHc^s and unKer*itie* 
liH'aied in aU pait% i)f the United Stales The\ are non-profit in^ilulion^ 
oivraiinn under pfi\ate, that is non*i^ou*fnmenta!, i^nin^ot^hip. Conw* 
4|iH'nil\, ihe\ are 4>ticn desinhed eilhei a^ "private" or "independent'* 
institution^, and iollcciixeU d> the pft\ale or independent %ewtor of htflhcr 
«\tU4ati<m. The\ aie di%linAui%iH*d ircmi "public** in«ii!utiim%, which operate 
under t^neinnH'niai Hnmnori^itp, ^d Aso from proprk^tary inMitution^ 
which, thou[th private, mc proflt-M^ktnitenterpri%^ 

The report ysds made piH^ihle b\ generiiu^ financiat a%<ii^lance from Lilly 
Hndowment, Int., and b\ the helpful coopeiatitm of the A^Hiciation ol 
American ColleiU's 

The direction of the idsk force and the preparatii>n ol the tcpoft were 
under the able leadership of Dr Pess> Heim of Bucknell Uni%enkity (now 
A^HHiate Director of the National Center for Higher tducation ManajH*mcni 
S\ sterns). The members of the ta^ force, Dr Howard R, Bowcn, who wrved 
a% ia%k fiiice ccmsultant, and Dr Efden T. Smith, E\ecutive Secretar> of the 
National C<Hincil of Independi'nt Collese^ and UnKersitien, all dewrve special 
recogniti<m lor their lab*^v Thanks are also due to the e^^ecutive^ of state 
a^^sociations of pri\ate coik^j^^s lor their advice and counwi* to President 
Charles H. Watts tf and Dr Wendell t. Smith of Bucknell University tor 
laciiitaiinu the stud\, and to many individuals who provided background 
information. esjvciafU Richard Tombaugh of the National Association of 
Student i inancial Aid Adminisuators, Recognition shiHiid aM be given to 
Howard Holcomb, Wendv T. Kirbv and Bettv Ford of the Association of 
American College^ for their valued contribution and last, but far from krasl, 
lo Alison Dagle and Pamela Bruch who assisted with the details and typing ol 
early drafts of the repot t. Final organization and editing of the text was 
undertaken b\ F. Wormald, Vice President ol AAC and editor of Liberal 
tJuLUfion with the help of janct Lang« This Indispensable technical service* 
of iourse, entailed no res^wisibiltty for the Ci>«^teni of the rep^Ki. The cover 
design is the w<K^k of Marti Patcheli. 
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I iM \\w r.MiiiuS.ti tH'fU'ttt «>f jli th4>H' wh<^ m.iv uuHviivd with llu* 
di'VtfliiptiHMU ul MaU- pio^fam^ ot MippiKf Uh iIht private H^clor, <i 
i:iHtipk*nu'nUrv rcptin, prcpari^d Uh ^ALi) by WiliMm if, 

Mit JitarH*, \, L, Uiik H^mard and )a\ L. Chri»iiMcf« bcin^ pubfi^'d 
iNtiHUUi'nfK b> AAC urtik?f Ihv titk' Stui^,* f 'ith^hhtt .Htviwrnn im%U%ifni tht' 

Ai»MH:iatftm of American Cottenc^f 



Introduction 



Amertcjn highvr eduir^fUin hd> hiiturkalfv been i;ofiduct«rd undet two 
tnort or to^ di%tin4;t kimi% ot ^pomorsJiip. Throin^KHit ;K>rt we «h^ti 
perforce ol "{Miblk'' ^ "(»'tvate" ifHitiutkmt w fH^tic aiul 

(irH'4ie ^iof% ol the 4Cd^kmk enterprhe. in ^ng h) «v< oo not seek to 
emph«i%i/e dHfercfwei. Both kindti ol instttutk^m have tte miw essential rote: 
the> are engagf^cf ^ Mmilar aiitvitlc^ imtrucikm, researdi ami community 
w^vice. Both accept ^udent$ from wllhln ^ from outs^ the state In whk* 
they are kKated, thtnij^i tt^ mixture vartes from institutk n to tnsiitution« 
Both receive iunds, ihou}^ in different proporiions, from u%e%, private gifts 
and ^udent payments. 6k>th kinds oi institutions are pubik in tt^ sense of 
meeting public needs and providing benefits to the iHiblic. They are 
compten^tary and interdepemtent. Tcnt^lh^ they constitute a sy:^*em of 
hiiUier education that unsurpassed in it^ capacity to serve stwients of 
ivideiy varymg backgrounds and talents, in its ability to re^KNid to a vast 
range of social m^s, in its over^^i performance and its peaks of excellence* 
in its fidelity to unlettered (HiiMiit of iiuiividual (teveiopn^t and tte 
comnmisveaK 

The basic distinction between the two types of in^tlutkms lies simply In 
their ^Km^vship ami in the variations of diar^ter prc^am that flow 
from differing sponsorship. Public imtitutions are uniferwrlttm by govern- 
ment, usually state or tocal government. Private institutkms are sponsored by 
ncN^^ernmental bcxlies and therefc^e are often referred to ^ "ln<tepe(Hient'' 
institutions. 

Hi^w education in this cc^try c^-i^nated prinuHly und&r private 
auspices. Though pi^tic support has a long histi^y going back to the 
foimdii^ of Har\Md in the seventemth century, public collies and 
unh^ttes t^came significant in mimbers and enrdlnmit only in the latter 
p^ of the niivteenth century. As late as 1950, emoliments were eqtiaily 
divided between (K^ivate and |;Hibiic institutions. Since then, however, most of 
tlw growth Iwis ocatiTed in fniblic bistitutfim as the states have enl^uged 
exists coiteges ar^ imiversities and created hum^eds of new ones. 
Education in that sector has enioyed 1^ publk subskiies ^tch have 
en^Med it to set its diarges to stuctents substantially iower than wcMjki be 
necessary to meet the actual cost of instructicm. Such tuttk^ are far below 
those which private institutk>ns must typically char^. Today, the pHvate 
scctc^ enrolls CMily dkKHii 24 per cent oif the total stuitent p(HHilatk>n (see 
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pi*rii't)ta»ti'« ill vaiK> wiik'K anHnni tiu* H'vctal MJlc^^.) 

In fi*u*nt xhv tifuiHiat poMtum cil prtvJtc ^iilk'Ai'^ and univciMtk*^ 
tHnti fi4iiabiv «ircakctiifH(. itH .t tv^ imtilutHHH itH' ^lualMHi U alivad\ 
lH%(mittiA ijtj^lf4if>hk; Un m(Ht« ifHiiHlitK ^mn* (it the ftHHt (>fi*Mi«i(Kf% 
inMilutbrv», ttu' tuluic K pfttafuniv Man\ tiuHi^tttuI <itHii>vis Mk*\mii 
that if thf rdatiu* dciitm* ot thv pft\alc H'4t«i* |>i<tlon)U'ii mwh turthi-rjt 
^«|{ hv (k'thnvntai lu hiiMut t^iuvatMHi 4s a t*hirft% vk'w the {HusH-vt ^ith 
diMnav. I hv Icnir commiyiHms la«»k Um^cs that ha>c i t^ttitly ^tudkni highct 
educatMm in depth haw ait rcicHniA'd the vaim* «>l thv private H%t(H and 
exprf^MTd umwern ah<iut it^tutufc.^ Similar U , nunn'M^u'icaf Ncr tommi^^kmi 
and tomniittiv^ cndiHH'd Iht* uHu^cpt ut divt-t <iii> and indi*|H-ndi'fU:c in hiahif 
vduiatiufi, and Mrnu* of them ievoninH*ndi*d thai ihe Mate^^htuiid initiate or 
imifea^' ^uf^mt Un pri\ate tn^ititution^.^ Bu! lot the mn.t thine bodk*^ 
puhitw poist\ tor the private H*clor Ma% ni»t a maiirt^ iom^ern and ^a^ ttealed 
per fpJiet ally. 

Such lack 4il attention to the qui'Mion oi a puhik policy Un private h't^M 
eduialton w feadtU unik^^tandabk*. fhe >er\ iontep! ol ptivatene^i^ *h 
independetne $nvite% the inlefenwe that the h<id> ^^Mitic ha% no re^>onMhilit> 
lot the pn\ale sLxUn\ IraditionalK. tlw katk'i^ til private higher education 
haw lhiniH'lve«» heen happ\ Iti accept alm*iHi extlUMve respiin^biUtv tor the 
plaiMiin*, thi' maiw>U'nienl, the v^ial rtile and the luture wetlare ul ihcif 
inMitutiom. {hev have tended tu he wai> ttl R<neinnK*ntal inier%enti(Hi. 
Indited the private H%tor may K* teiiafded d% making \ls distinctive 
c<mtributioii to the t<itai enck^avor pre^iwH be4:auH* it i^ reiativel> indepen- 
dent ol goveftinu*nt. it provider an indi\pen%abk* tiiuntcr^eitthi to ^hat 
might other v^iMT be4:ome a mtmolilhii imbiii H\%tem. So it is cdsy to a^^me 
that the Kalth, welfare and %urv!val of the private H'ctor i^ none ot the 
g<ivernnK»nt\ bu4rH'%v and tba^ mi publk pi>lk\ l<ir private higher education 
is eithit nece*»^ry or desirable. 

I he matter cannot, however, be di%poMrdoi %o eaMly.Cjo\ernment cannot 
help having polick-s that affect private hifth^*r education in iine Ha> or 
anoth4*r, ev.-n th4iutdi thev are n<it Mf intended. Ptivate inMilution^i are 
affected whenever a new publk institution is established or an old <ine iloH'd. 
whenever an educatitinai program in a public institution is started iir 
terminated, whenever public tuitiiins aie laised or lowered, w+icrvver public 
salar\ levels for facult> arc adjusted^ whenever certain sections of the tax law 
are amended. M^ite^ntrr, gmeinmenf has a financial interest in thi* presi'rva- 
tion 4if the private H'ctor, whkh serves o\er 2J<K),0(K) st«'dcnt^ at an esti- 
mated i^av ing to the taii^payer t»f sonu' X*) bullion duties a year,^ 

* ApprnUis A lu ttiU fri^ift iunUins 4 %4imnur\ of thr finJInu* uf thirw bodivs. 

Mt.<*M^-MiH. V'w Vuik, t*#".<. m\ H»T, 174. ft'pofi k.unt4in^ jn intrfc*! ins and 
ywful %4imnijf\ of !h«r Jiniimij* oi the pflmtf^al wnmrnissMins And Xd^k fufics, h^i^inninn 
vkilh the l*rcsidcnlS Lommis*ion on Hmhrr Idui^tiufi whith irpiHtru in 



it ^uli wonitnw tu vnfov ilu- N'm fil^ hI .t dual %\Mi'm of hintuM cdui.tlkin. It 
it i% v«Hi\ifKi*d lh4i iIh* f^fivJU* hMoi i*%H*ntMi lo iht- wcll-h/mj^ of the 
whitW JUilcim 4fi4l of the Ltiitft MKict\, il muM »v witlinu lo ^ipl 
IHiit^oHMul .iml aiipiopiiati* pitiiiH s lo iMmitc Ihc ^tvi\al iil ihc dual 

tjmvfnnH'm.il fiotak*^ dfMUiHHl to mMain lhffalcm«d pfivaU* avttvilk*%ol 
valuf tia%c Nmih tHvn i-Mablf^hed in *>IIh*i aicav Govetnmcni ha% 
l»^<tv»jlcd diu'wl Of iiHiiu'wl ^n'^itl Un ihvail^atKi humanilu»%, I«h ho^^iUls 
nur^inK tare and medital fc%i'arih, Un aitlim*^ and ^ifM^tim. %malf larim 
and vnall bu^inv^"^, i«> naim* a «*vt«Hj%c\amplvv 

Pi4>{ti a%!»Maniv in pi svaU* hi^ltci cduialton i% conM^lcnl wiih out nalionai 
IradilHMi and, in l.iii, UtH'ins inwrcaMnifch provided. Many ?italc% have ahcady 
aiknowkniHcd a fcs^MiMhiliu to indi'ivmicnl iotkK^*^ and univi*r%ilk*^ hv 
adnpiinn program^ of linantial uipporl. What \> now rnvdi-d lo oMvnd and 
imcn%if> ihoM.' initial I'ttmi^ in a manner thai will a^^rc ihe survival and 
lH*alih ol a %om|viilfVi> p< t\alc h%Ioi wilhiHjl ctlhcr impairing ihv i*sH*nliai 
indvfmukMUc o\ inivalc u)lk'^*% and univcf ^ilic^ o\ dama^iinu tin* puhik 
H'ilm, 

i hv mtmnliin^ |HoHk'm% ot {vivalc hi)(tH*r i-ducaiion have not >i1 reached 
ihi* point ot {Ui>vcrsihiiil>. Ihi*v ate %tiil ^rmountahk'. The nican% tor dealin^i 
with lhi*m arc at hand and well within the capacity ol the nation. But 
without prompt and pmiiive action the initiooK i^ Weak. The purpove of ihi% 
report h lo vu^*%l the mea^rc^ that are needed to maintain a fkjuii^hinu 
private component in a healthy and balanced ^y^em ot hii;her education. 

The fep'^rt is hf iel aiid can he auickf> road, but Un the convenience ol the 
reader who i% concerned only with it* conclusions and revommi*ndatii>ns 
ihcv are brought t«*itethef in Chapter 2* The rca^ioning thai kd lo iho^ 
conctu*k3n% and teiommendations is set out in Chapter* i-{ !. 
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2 

Concinsions and Recomraeadatlons 



ihrmtt Education 
CChAfHer 3) 

ilu* i^aaic H-iUvf of hHtHi*f cduutKin in 4;nc>inKiu%tv v«tiu«^kr lo AfTHMkan 
<iin.tct> ftfid is jn intHK*mui iompJcnH*nt to ilv fHih!k wiliH, Pi^ky-nuiktfU 
m both i4aic jnd li^dcral ttovmmcni^ ^htnild j^vc im;rca%init attention to 
pfCH*i%in)( Atvi MfcnRthcning private hijUivr oduuitkin, 

Fmancial DMre«§ 
(Chapter 4) 

The linaoiUI pmhtem^ of {Mivate hh^wr education other than den^v 
KMphii iJiitiH^ «uHi eHalatiOtt ui»t% the tuttHMi gap. the unfavorable 
pfo%t%ion% ot tederat Mudent aid proRrani%, the indiscriminate creation of new 
puhtii institutions, and \d\ retuim pri»p4»ais inimical to private phiian- 
thf op> couW ail he s«iived m alleviated by quite nKK*e%t chaofies of public 
{H)lii\. State and federal govemmenis ^)uld take nwaMjres akws the lines 
priipoH'd in thi'i re{>of t, which are consistent with the publk interest and the 
autonom> of private institutions, to effect the necessary chan^e^ The 
m<*asures proponni are to be vk*wed as a ^ries of inter-related pro-ams, 
primarily at the state level but supplemented by the federal ftovernment. Any 
om' of them wiiuld be helpful, but all are tH^cdt^ to provkfc the private sector 
with the Hibstantial support it fweds in mder to achieve ionK-ranRe sUbility. 

Narrowing the TuUton 
(Chapter S) 

Each state should provnle adequately funded grants having the effect of 
substantiaUy narrow tng^ but mit nea^ssarily closings ttu' tuitimi gap. 

Thi% report elaborates on one simple, direct and practicable way to turro^f 
the gap, namely , tuition offset gran^• (or alt students in private institutions. 
We believe this ^yectfic proposal is sound and dHHild receive serious 
con^ideratii^ in every state. We recogni/e, however, that it i* not the only 
way , and so it is not formulated av a rigid recommendation. 




K«tt<H-< ^i' f»s*»!iinirn,1 fh.it i\uh sXaU- tind .i ^4\. itm^^iM^'fit ttith il% 
tudiliiMt^ .ind fuvd%. i-iH.tU4' ^tUiU-M! iiioiio h\ MibMjtttialh n.iitowin* 
thtf tuiiion cip. Othcf iH^^^ihiiftH-* i^ould t^v to i XUMid \\w iiniM.f|&i* «M pU'^'Ot 
<AW >^*«*Mm^ j%t»int.tiui- !i» iHvd\ ^tudiMit* ill rn\.ttc in^lituiion^ oi lo 
cxUiul pu'M-ni Htju- "Htioi.ii^iltip pit»H'.j!iiti Ml Ui.li !hc\ ^iHttd in^iudi' 
tmiiw' ^ludi-nt* and pttnidi* mou- jd4\Ui»*U' 4f4nu. NiMthci >%«nild 
m^kliJ\ \au«Hi^ fi'di'^ji pM'iii.ini^ %tudcut .nd mi tli,i! tlK'\ \iould iiuludc 
nn»i4' ^!iidiMi!% and U'kO^!i»/i' ditltMciUfc'*i in luili«Mi^ tviHivn puhlU and 
pii\aU' ini!!iulu>n«» (NtV 4 hapUM '^K SUW atUMiUM hj> Hiiuld bi' lo 
'.nMiUiiuMul ii:an!% to pf5\at4' in«»titut»«Mu liom Male tcdi'ta! 1und%of l^nh. 
liU' ♦ilH^Mi.inl ohu'kliu' i% tiot ln.«d«ipt a pailuulai ^lu'iivhul iMf4'iJi\i'l\ In 



Lmrrctif^ Geui^afHik lrmH<Hi€^ 
(thjpier b) 

I hi- .i^M.'j t! ,uui Upv* *'t a d to pfi\ati' in%lftuti4Hi% .md ihc Mudi'nl^ 
alUMidiiK tiu ni h.iu- san^'d iiu\tti\ anionii tlu' 'ilaU'^. h i!fi u-%ullin>i ifU'i|uiUi'% 
Pavd on .u^ iih-fiN •>! 4i4-o^j!aph\ , \n ^-quaiK %i'f i<ni% problem \s thai ^talc aid 
to *tud».'?iS* in pnv.iU' iOiliXi'*^ iia«» u^ialh hivn ionlim'd Mali* 
PiHind.if i udiM.d li-^i%Lilu>n *»!iou!d Pi* ^'na^U-d lii pf<»\idc HKiMili\%' UuniU 
tit tiu- Ui i-n^iuiuiii" liu-m to ♦i\4"u«»nH' gi'o^iaphu inci^uilit*^ h\ gKinx 

jdi'4|ua!i' aid to pft\.tic and h\ makitii; p{<Ht%ion h^i Mudcnl^^ito 

alti-nd *»ui.4»t *i.fl«' m^Mulion*. Mw !i»diMal puiiiram %}n>uld he lU'xihk' 
enouiih lo iVrmii ihe Malo to m ai^oidanic nilh Ihcii ltaditHm\ 
%*»nM.tutHMia! tt'Mi.nnt* and loi.il iiinditinn^. 



Federal Student Aid Progr^s 
(Chapter 7) 

f i'defai pto^fanu tit %uidi-nt aid ju- not vii-tl suited to tin* ncvd^ol puvaU* 
it^Mitutfon^ and thvMi MudiMit*. f lu- ptotiram^ do n^l piti\ • feali^tii amounl^ 
of frjiinc\ io ivip Mudi'ni^ nuvl llic io^t^ of allcndini; ptKaic i:olk»go% and 
unjwt^tli^-*. Ihe iondiiion^ au* often tiK» uMriitive m the piogiam^ aie 
undciUnidfd. ledi-tai BlCKA Munjid be modified, tor i-xampi*-, b\ addu^an 
extta allov^.m^i' !*» %ftidiMit^ ti^t pinate tuition m a <ipewiat ciHt-o1-i*duvation 
%ijppU'fni'nl fiif pfj^.Uv ifiMitufuMH, Hu" hindinu oi .til fi*detai Mudeni aid 
p'ou<.un% should he imtea^'d to pfo\ide a fva!i%tii numKM and amount of 
ujani%. 



Statewide nanninn 
(Chapter ») 

\ f.itional %\Mt'm o! hmhiM i'du4.alion. includinji both publii and pnvale 
*i\tof%. van ofiK hi- attained b\ wafi-tut plannin>i. State i-diaationaJ ptanning 
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a)icniH-% \ii<Hild laki* )nt<» jiv<Hjn! tiu' pr(r^*nccot prtv<i!c tmtttuttom« wofiMiU 
v^ith them, ^hvn tca^bU* make i4>ntra4.t<» wiih Ihcm tor m\*dcd M?rv'ke\, and 
othifwi^e a\i)id unm?4:eii^r\ dupiivatfon and waMctuI *;om|HMflion, Privale 
rn^titution^ !^oiiid ciuipcratc in Maiowidc planning, but the actions of ^tatc 
planning aKcn«:ic^ should rci^iH t the c^Hnifiat autonomy ct both public and 
private institutional. 



(ChafHer 9) 

Federal ^d %tate ineome« inheritance and estate id\€s should ccnithiue to 
provHte strimg inccntivei^ for philanthropic gtving, Jt^^ incentives ^ould be 
strengthened, example, by adopting the ?ifer plan fc^ \ncred^n$ the 
exemptions available to lower-income taxpayers. Private colleges and univer- 
sities !^uld hav<» ih*» \ame tax exemptions as comparabk public institutions. 



Fuml Raising by 
PiAAk liHlitutiom 
(Chapter 10) 

In thi* area o\ pt ivate giving as a source of support for higher educatbn, 
new reiation^ips and understandings between the public and the private 
sectors are needed. The private institutfons should acknowledge that public 
colleges and univeisitii's may need private gifts for innovation and enrich- 
ment; the public sector ^loutd recogni/c that private institutions must enlarge 
their «e^ch for public funds, both <h} state and feitoral levels, in order to 
maintain their vitality. 



Other Mea^ires 
(ChafKerll) 

Present student loan (Kograms are complex and if^ffective. A coherent 
national system of king-term student loans should be establi^ied with 
adequate funding and moderate interests It should supplement other fcM^ms of 
aid atxi not be viewed as a substitute fcK tuition grants or other aid programs. 

To strengthen the academic quality of small, developing colleges and 
universities, which include among their ranks many institutions serving 
^edominantly minority ^udents« the federal pro-am, Strengthening Devel- 
oping instttutionsi ^ouki re^thori/ed. 

The numt^r of graduate fellow^ips am} the level of funding for research 
siK>ukl be increased. We support the recommendations of the 1974 report of 
tt^ National Board on Graduate Education. 

Many private institutbns cannot obtain sufficient monev from current 
funds for maintenance and itepreciaticMi reserves* Matching ^ants shiHild be 
available to private inuitutions for replacement, renKKteling and reconstruc- 
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i' m of buiMiftji^ ami i*|uipfiHMit. B«mdin); juthoriiv, .ivjil«iblc lo private 
in^itution^ in mhik* >UWs, should %idct\ ad<ipt4.*d« 

Litvior^ or recurring cduwalion ^mld be linana*d in a way thai wiii 
enable both pubik and private institutions to nKet these educational needs 
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The Case for Private Higher Educadon 



I hc can* tot a !>ubNtantia! bi>d\ ot slron^ pf ivatc collcjieii and uni\tT>itiV>, 
IhouAh cumpvlling, is nut v<> \*idclv understood it ou^ht to be. The prKattf 
yvcl'H is fii)l nvivK an ornament or a iu\ur> nitv to have but readily 
disp^'nsed \*iih in a crisis. It is an important, e\en essential, part ot the 
AnH'ritan sn stem ot higher t*dutation. 

In makint; this ».asc, there is no implication that private higher education as 
such is in am \%a\ «^|H*rior to public highe? education. No in\idious 
comparisons ate m'edcd oi intended. Both sectors si'rve important public 
purposes and bi)th ha\e the capacity tor excellence in discliari^ing their 
I unctions. The two aie intef dependent. complementar\ and mutually 
supportive. A special case must be made lor private higher education simpK 
because it is »n jeopardy and becaun* nev^ public police s are »Kvded to 
prewfvc the benet its accruing; tmm the dual svstem. 



Ofver»ffv 

More than I5(K) private uulle^es and universities are operating in the 
Unitc»d States. The\ enroll more than 2, 1 IW.OIXJ students, Ihey are located in 
49 of the 50 states. Thev ran^e in si/e from a few hundred to more than 
30,000 students, f hev \dt\ in Junction from small liberal arts colleges and 
«peciaitzed protes^ionai shoots to j^'cat univcrMtic^ with elaborate ^aduate 
and professiona! projirann. Si>me empha!ii/c occupationai interest, others 
iib^rai studies They ranfie in clientele from those serving particular ethnic or 
religious f^oups or particular local areas to those serving a broad spectrum of 
ihe population. Most *tfc of the latter type. TN?v vary in locationt some being 
rural, some suburban, some urban. They vary in iheir philosophy of educa- 
tion and in the ndiure of their educational impact Some are four-year 
cdieges and some two-year. They inctuckr institutions of great fame and 
influence a^ well as little-known institutions which serve specialized or local 
needs. Some cater to students of exceptional ability and s<ime to those of 
more moctest ability. Some are teavilv engaged in research and public service, 
while others concentrate on instruction. Some arc residential and some serve 
prim^^ily commuting students. The degree of variety within the private sector 
is suggested by the data in Tables 2 and 3. 
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its man\ 4;licnlcU*> and |nif|i«Jwv In ihc wtuds ol Ralph BcsH\an influenlUl 
tru^ci* of !<\crai pi ivaic inMitutumM 

. . , thi* ytuik'n! ionsHiin'fh v to (\* Si*nvd h\' hfafwr vihu iition , . . in- 
kliijvs nwn unJ woffw/u old pccp$.y/c unJ \ oiiMii fH*of>ie, riih piop/i* unJ 
fHH}r pvopk\ nruny hkcs, vthnk tfrtn^fyy ufiJ nofhethnk groups, hritfkfnt 
minds and helow^vrui^' minds, and a rmge at interests <ptituA*% 
pemmul needs, umtJiHons ui:J mntivutiofis as broad and varied as our 
eMeedinifly eomples culture. 

Tfie social needs whkh hi^r edueation must sene are equdly 
varied, a\ fields of knowledge expand in depth and numlx^r, technolf^ 
ical competition Increases, wttrld imxdivment (H:celerates, urban Hiding 
alters our mores, and affluence impihts Mr total \^%ty of life. 

And thus the nx're statement of the complex nature of students and 
of social needs is a/most enou^f to dennmstrate the requirement of 
hifiii institutiorfol andpn^ram diversity. Certainly no cawe institution or 
type ot institution oHild be adequately <ksliped to m:hieve r^timum 
service and quality /or sui h a vc^ety of ikmcfftds. * 

In the >pirii of Mr Bc^srS commeni, pariicufar emphasi* mu*l be given to 
ihc unique role ot ihe snuW private collese. It lypicaily offers a campus of 
human •tcaic, rich cummunii> !ife, concern for the values of lii>eral teaming^ 
and attention to students as individual persons. Many small colleges, including 
those that are not well known, perform a highly valuable service in these 
respects. The nation wtxjld be ill served if such institutions were to disapf^ar 
Of were forced to change their mission substjntfatly. 

In general, private institutions of at! types have included among their main 
objectives the developn^nt of the student's personality as an individual. This 
cona*rn is reflected in the fact that private institutions of all types are on the 
average smaller than comparable public institutions. A comparison of the 
average enrollment of public and priv^ie institutions is shown in Table 4. 

Checks and Balances 

The private sector of higher education serves as a counterweight to the 
public sector and provides useful checks and balances. Its existence diffuses 
respomibility for higher education, which would otherwise be a sole 
prerogative of governnnjnt. The very presence of private institutions is a 
forceful reminder that independent, non-poiitical education is not an 
unattainable ideal. The private sector provides examples of alternative 
administrative nx)des and educational programs, it thus serws the public 
sector of higher education as well as society at large, and some of its strongest 

^Rjlph M. Bes<i£. "Ihe Case for Pturaltsm and Diversity in Higher Education" in 
Hli^her tduiutinn. Human R^MHsnes and the National kconomy, Addresses and 
Discussion Papers from the Sixtieth Annuai Meeting of the Association of American 
tuUese-^, 1974. p. ]M 
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HjpfHifitff<« aic l<» hi' ioiifiif .tftHHtu pubiic in^tituttonv Tlu* Univmity ot 
Caiitorny, fur e\ampiv% i> MrcnglhmHl by ihc prcH^ncc nearby of a Sfanfard« 
Ssmiiaf !y, nHvO. state and c<Mnmunity Ciiikites mv infliMmced by the siy\vs and 
tradiliiin% ot ncii;hboring private in<)ifilutions ConvcrMrfy, of ciHirw, the 
private ^l'CUh is influenced by the piiblU H'Cior. 

Excellence 

We rai^* here fhe qta*Hiiim ol quatitv because it affects deeply the future 
of our society. An admitabk* discussion of this issue is found in the previou^y 
cited paper by Ralph Be^se.^ \s he fKiints out, in the modem thrust lor 
equality of oppoftun!r> in ht^^ier education quality has sometimes suffered. 
It miiiht have suffered even v^orse without the protection ot diversity. Under 
the banner of ei^litarianism, a subtle attack has been launched against 
enceitence in hi^er education. Of course, excellence which is available only 
to the wealthy cannot \x defended, but excellence based on achievement can 
not only tn* defended but may in the long run be indispensable, tt contributes 
to the preparation ot outstanding leaders, to the sound development of our 
culture, to the maintenance of our competitive position in the world.. 

As Besse states, there is nothing inappropriate in a "diversity ot the 
learning process which provides opportunity in one institution for average or 
sub-average intellects and opportunity in another for sufiKrrior intellects. 
Almost ai! the progress of history is traceable to superior minds.** This is true, 
he sa>s, not only of science, "where brilliance is commonly recognized as an 
ingredient of creativity, tt is equally true .. .in art, music, philosophy* 
ffterature and every other important catet^y of social activity . « . . whatever 
value may be aertved from the social leavening that con^ from the less 
bfiiiiant students and faculties mingling with the nu^e brilliant stiKl^tsand 
faculties, it is more than offset in end result by a divetsily whi^h permits 
t^iiliant faculties to compound their effectiveness by teaching brilliant 
stiKlenti'' The private sector a»itriiHites ^bstantiaiiy to such diversity. 

Many private institutions are characterized by a traditional form of 
educational and intellectual excellence. This is true not only of the great 
research universities but also of numerous small colleges. Such institutions are 
a national resource of incalculable value* Their excellence is derived largely 
from the traditions and the influences (including small si/e and selectivity ot 
personnel) associated with private control. This is not to deny that a high 
order of excellence may be achieved in the public sector, which would of 
course be absurd. Yet it is no accident that so m^y private institutions have 
achieved exceptional educational and intellectual quality. 

The excellence achieved in the private sector and the flexibility derived 
from private control have enabled many private institutions to achieve 
educational leadership, to serve as standard-setters, and to be sources of 
innovation. The private sector has no monopoly on leadership of this kind, 
but it has often used the independence and flexibility that come with 
privateness to set the example of what a college or university should be like. 

^(}p, t it., p. 170 
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The ctlofti^ tM jHiWic ifiNiiiuiions urkivp up wilh their (Kivatc competitor^i 
hds been an im^wtant hutiif u\ the fHi>f;resi ol the pubUt wcior. 



Academic Freedom 

•Xcadcmiip treediHtt ion*«i>tN in jstit ot tin* ri^ht and dut> of individuai 
profe!iM}r^ tu !ieek and spc*ak the trutii. More broadly, it includes ^tftnitkant 
inner direclion tor cotlege^ and untveiMtie^ a^ inMitulion^, It mean^ that the 
academic i:ommunit\ <^iiouId ha\e a dominant voice banxl on prote§!^ional 
iudgment in deciding what to teach, how to teach, what academic standards 
to maintain, what itne^ of re^Mrch and scholarship to pursue, what to pufoH^ 
and whom to emplo\ a^ teachers. Academic freedom in this sense is always in 
ieopardy, but in the past decade it has been subiect to unprecedented erosion 
from growing political influence and from increasing reliance on funds 
earmarked tor purposes prescribed from outside. 

Private institutions are by no means exempt from pressures threatening 
academic freedom. But their relative independence from government, the 
diversity of their governing boards, and in many c^s their traditions tend to 
make them less susceptible tcrforces that could curb academic freedom than 
are public institutions. Even U this were not so, academic freedom is more 
likely to be upheld in a system of higher education with diversified control 
than in one under monolithic control. 

Liberai Learning ami Values 

One of the important functions of the private sector has been, and still is, 
to keep alive the traditions of liberal learning and to emphasize sound 
personal values as one of the important outconws of hij^er education. Again, 
private institutions have no mano(K)Sy on liberal learning or values; yet in 
some areas of the public sector there has been a mart ed tendency to stress 
manpower needs and v(^ationai techniques. That liberal education with 
emphasis on values has survived and prospered in the public institutions is due 
in part to the persistent influence of private colleges and universities. 

Relief to Taxpayers 

The private sector educates annually over 2,i(K),(XX) students, if private 
colleges and universities were to disappear, the education of those students 
would be the responsibility of public higher education. The present average 
subsidy per student in the public sector is about $1400. Muittpiying by 
2,iOO,<XK) students yields an estimated additi<Hial annual cost to taxpayers ol 
2-^ billion dollars,^ This amiHJnt represents only the operating costs and 
ignores capita! costs. 

^Thc jctuji cost would vary depenJ'm^i on wfietHer one assumed (hat tl^e state woyfd 
vimpiy take over the private HiMUutUms and operate them w ihM the private 
Instil ul ions wouiU be ilo^ed and the students moved to exktlnii stale institutions, 
intefpretinti IHK figure, if ^hcHJid he nuted that, though it represents an additional 4:osl 
to taspav^fs if does not imply a change in social tost. Rather It would represent a shift 
in the burden of educating 2,100,000 students to taxpayers from students, their families 
and philanthropists 
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Concluding CiNnn^t 

The can* tot maintaining and sttcnifliicntnA the private scctoi oi higher 
eduiaiii^n h pcr^a^ive. Tht% K noi to jtsscfX that every stnftie private inMiluik^i 
b a Hjr>ard, any miN^e than every public in^tituticNi i!» a Berkeley, ti, how- 
evei, iine c\.imine^ ihiwlv the piivate iitstitutionH of thK uiunlry, one will 
ttnd thai mef^heimin^y they arc making Mgnitiiani contrihutkKi!i. Each in 
it^ own way %erve^ it^i own partkuiar iUentele. tven the le%^ well krhiwn 
private cttlleee^ have thett p.^ ttiular mt>%iiHi^ .mJ ti) depreciate their con- 
tributUmi i% to do a great di^TVice to higher educatkin and to the natkvi. 
There are, ot ciHir^.*, mar;(inat in^^titutkinv n^i^ty underfumkrd Mime of 
whkh are unckar ab<HJt their purptioie^ or under incompetent k*ader^ip,or 
the vktinh» of mi^l4Ntune. Ikit the vaM mafority of private inMitution^ have 
long Wfved prsHittctivety , and they deserve an htmored and secure place in the 
American higher educatkniai system. 

Perhai>!> the mo^l Ciwclu^ive evidence of the value of private int^tituiionn is 
that 2J 00,000 ^tudcnt^ are patruni/ing them when it cu^!^ the student on 
the average Sih(K), 4>r 67 per cent, mc^re than if winiid cost to attend a public 
imtitution.'^ But as the tuition gap widens, the numtK*r of students who can 
afford private higher education without financial aid is steadily declining. 



CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATION 

The private n'ttor of higher education is enormously valuable to American 
s(Hiet> and is an influential compk?ment to the public sector. Policy-makers 
in both state and federal governments should give increasing attcntkm to 
pre^icrving and strengthening private higher education. 



^C'uilc^^' SkhoUffihip ScrviiC of tfie CoIIc^A' I ntranc^f bsamin^iliun lkiard» Student 
i:\pvftsrs a! htsfsViunJun Institutions^ 1*^7^-7^, Nrw York, 1971, p. vi. D^U fuf 
rc^iifcft! <»tijdrnt«: totjl c^p^fiH'^ imiude luition 4nd fp«s, room and i»oafd« transpofta- 
tion and incidcntat e^peny^, fhc vml uf attending: ttie average public four-year college 
wa^ S24UO: the average private four-vear ioflcgCt $4039. 
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Mounting Financial Distress 
of tlie Private Sector 



Pri\jto wultc^'^ and univcfMtic^ opfvai <>n Ihc whole lo hiivc WAde 
MihMjniijI pr^i^fcsH in nKKi rc^|H?4:t*» during the talc 1950* and the I96(>». 
AfiHind I however, the tide M^vms ut have turned and a lime of rough 
Miiing H*! in. f he re^uiting financial di%tfes!i ha* been fuily documented by 
Han* {emn and (i. Richard Wynn,^ and Lart Cheil/ and Wiiiiam W. 
jcllema.'' f oHowing the tifst >hoiK of widespread deficit* In 1969 and f970. 
the piivafe college* and univer*ilieH tightened their belt* and in *ome cases 
raised nii»re mone\ ; biuigcis gcnerailv were brini^t back into balance. Thi* 
phaH* has been reported in new studies by Wynn^ and Cheit.^ But the new 
situation is described bv Cheit as 4>ne of "fragile stability," He i* by m mean* 
sanguine abiHJi the iong«run tHJllmik.^ 

Uc**pite recent budgetary progress, the f undamental situaliim tor hundred* 
of private colleges is deteriorating. It is diflicuit lo document thi* fact 
because no timely periodic data on private highcM' education are available/ 



^ iiu if*,ijt'fj > i'ur^, iullciii; of Wiimtcr, Wiiosttfr. Ohio. 1970 

" //;* V< « ik'pfi'ssHw in Hiahvr i JiHUtfun, MvCiraw-llitt« New York, 1^71 

^Nu Rt J and tlw Hla*kt AwHiation u( Antcrkan Wasfiin^&tun, t^.C, t^7l; 

/ r/iw RcJ fn Wjik? {&isK>'Has%, San f raniiuo, 1*^7 ^ 

^At tfw (fn^^f.HJds. Ccftlfr liH U«r Sludv ul llinhef tJuiaflon. tinivei^lfv of 
Michi^afi, Ann Arhur. Mithijjan. ApiH l*)74 

^fht Wu ih'pn-ssinn in ih't^fn'r ijuiuiion /ho Vt'jrs /.J/<'f« McGfaw-HIII. Ntfw 
Yofk. m7t 

^ \hv \i'ALV la%k I iifi.c ha^ nriunimendifil (Hat «i regular annual survey of d samfile 
ill private i:otl«f>*i*s and universities hi* imtUuied, ^\th iutfcni data (o reported 
PfumprU. I he puriHi^ oi the sufvey «»(9Uld tre Xo keep a ninnln^ reiimd of ifie ionditutn 
of j»rlv4fe institutions with rvfvfence to adniissjons, linaniesand jH«tj(ram. 
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l)«rH><tL' thi* iJik of iurrctil hdtd d«ila. However, M ^itnindanie of Hidtfcrcd 
cvkkncc %uAgc>U quite i.{c«irtv that ihc number of student jppikattun^ 
dtfdtfiing, ihjt the need to heip ^tudent^ finance their expenw% \% griming at a 
faster rate than tuitkm inionK', that in some €aM?% enrollment i% failing, that a 
%teaiiil\ dekri'a<iin)4 pfu|><trsiufi of cduvalional being met from 

I'ndimnwnt (See Table 5), that plant maintenan^^i' is being postponed, and 
that< a> W>nn pv'mu out, eiiniiin in the quality ui in^truwtion may be 
iiccurring (See Table 6). 

The mo>t dt^uieting feature uf the situation the app^H^ent weakne^% in 
!itudent recruitment brought about, in tar^* p^t, by the growing inability of 
Mudent% and their families to nn^et college cmt%. The decline in the number 
ut applicants is dr%heaftening« nut only becauw students are thertfrs^ d^tt^ 
of colleger, but ai%o becauw the tuition payments they bring with them are, 
even more than in earlier years, the financial mainstay of almost all private 
institutions (Table 5). 

The etfcirts of private institutions to communicate the precariouwM of 
their situation have not been entirely successful. Many of the deficits 
experienced at the onset of the crisis have, as Cl^it ^ow«, been corrected by 
severe budgeUry control and by strenuous efforts to raise mi»iey and reauit 
students. Most institutions are operating with seeming normality. Few wish to 
advertise their apprehensions lest they discourage students and dcmors and 
demoralise staff. 

Yet most informed obser\ers judge that the balance is delicate and that a 
wave of dire, perhaps irreversible, distress may be exf^cted for hundreds of 
worthy institutions within the next five to ten years unless appropriate public 
measures are taken. Since 197U fifty private colleges have closed their doors.^ 
But actual demise of coltej^ is only the tip of the iceberg. What lies beneath 
the surface is still more serious. If the pre^^nt trend continues, all but a few 
private institutions will be in grave peril. 

The critical condition of the private sector is not due mainly to its own 
shortcomings. It has long served, and continues to serve, the nation well. Its 
current difficuiities are due primarily to influences wholly beyond the control 
of the institutions. 

In the first place, the declining birth rate is inevit^ly beginning to 
constrict the pod of available stu^nts. Secondly, the costs of hi^er 
education are being driven steeply upward by sudi forces as the general 
inflation and the particular cost effects of the knowledge exploston, an 
increasingly complex technology, more intricate and restricth/e legal (^liga- 
tions, more demanding social philosophies and new levels of con^mer 
expectations, while the service industry syndrome limits the abilt!r of 
educational institutions to reduce unit costs by in^easing the productivity of 
their work fmce. 

These factors affect both public and private institutions, but private 
institutions are at a ^cial disadvantage. Endowment and gift revenues, on 

^Sr« the results of a survey t>v the Nalionai Coun.il of Ifidependcnt Colleger and 
UnivefSifies. For olh«f sUtUtf4.s se« ihe National Commission on the Financing of 
Posfwcondary Education. ^Jnimiin^ Fuit^cofidiir^ tducaliofj in tht United SMei, 
i^^fnnwni Printing Off kr, Wa^lngton, O.C, 1973. p. 196. 
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whkh ihi>v M tn<iii* hi*jvitv dcfveiHlefit than |Hib(k: in^iituik^^ ^ 
ifiher^ntiv re%p^^ve to mtiation than public appropriations ami cannot 
be expected to kwp pace with the cmt e^^aiatkm. So« in the absence ot lar^e 
public ^Mdies, the private fn%tttuit«>n% have been thrown back on their only 
avaiiabie ^>urce of ^hM4nti.«ll\ invrvaH'J inciime <4iidenl charites. Tuition 
and tee% char^ by private in^ituiii»i%. starting from a hi^ier baM? at the 
outset, have risen much more sharply than the corresfHMKting charges of 
public institutions. Necdtess to say, this has gravely weakeimi the com{^ttttve 
position of the r^'^^t^ tectm. It is in the position ot a thriving businl^ss that 
finds itself confronted with an tnirinsicatiy strong and heavily Mibskli/ed 
cofiH^etitor which can sell >ts product at one fifth of the prke, 

in practical terms, the jup between the char^*s p^Ui by students at (hAlic 
Md at fM'ivate institutions is even more serious for the private sector when 
n^asured not in ratios but in actual dollars, Tf^ private sector can survive a 
S4d»stantial prke differential but not a tuitif^ differential that aver^^ nwe 
than $ I SUO p^ student per dnnum and is growii^ from year to year. 

Tt^ difficulties of (K^ivate in^ituticms are compcHifukd by other factors 
not of their own making i^t resulting from ^ts of public policy* Many 
private institutions fifHl themsehres having to ccmipete not cmly with 
iong-est^lished public instituticHis but with new public institutions located in 
more or less close ^oximity to the private institutions without due 
consideration of the over-all supply and dematni siruation. The provisions of 
certain federal pro-ams of the stuctent aid make thme prc^ams less helpful 
to students attending private instituticms than to stiKlents at public 
institutions and thus tend to draw students away from tfie private sector. 
Actual or threatened ctunge^ in tax taws and tax administration in directions 
unfavcM^able to private f^ilanthropy inhibit the flow of gift income. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMf NOATIONS 



Tf» fmaiKiai prcAtems of private hH^r ed«2cation otf^r than demo* 
^aphic factors and escalating costs- the tuitic»i gap, the unfavor^te 
provisions of federal stiMtent aid programs, ihe Indisc^lr 'nate creatkm of new 
f^$h\lc instilufions^ and tax reform proposals inimical to prh/ate (Ailan^ 
thriH'y-cmiid ail be solved or alleviated by quite n^xtest dianges of public 
policy, Sute and federal governments should take measures ak^g the lines 
proposed in this repCHt^ which are consistent with the pt^lic interest arnf the 
autonomy of private institutions, to effect the necessary changes. The 
mea«^^ IN'opc^ed are to be v^wed as a s^ies of inter^elateJ prc^ams, 
primarily at the state level but Hippiement^ by the federal gov^nn^L Any 
one of them %vouid helpful, but all are neeited to provkte the private sector 
with the substantial support it i^eds in or<ter to achieve lonfrf ^ge st^ility. 
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Narrowing the Tuition Gap 

{hi* luitum c<n nuv Ih' ItHikai at in iwit wa>^: (M a iaii<i iH*mvcn 
publii' and private tuflum^' m ( J> as a dutlaf diffcivnu: between the iwo. 

Tfw ratii^ Mwcvti av-crai^' luiitom a! all private ifistiiutions tombincd and 
ai ail publk inMitutitsn^ ^a^ al'Huit three t4> *mc in 1^^27-28 and lemaimni 
ahtHii tfn* vjnv until l*i5i-52. Iherealtci, if Mwe st^»adilv to nearly five to 
otw by 197 1 72 and mikc then ha% Mayed at abiiut this Jcvel.^ Suvh a 4;han])e 
in the lelatMm^hip b4*tifteen private and (Hibltc tuitiuns iiHiid not (ail to 
rcduiie tiu' lan^- o\ student thoiie and impair the competitive position ot 
private inMitution%, But the advefM.* ihan)^^' in the ratio is not so decisive as 
the widening aap in absolute dollar iisures, h is the Rap in the actual amount 
families must pay that inttuences decisions. 

Average tuitions and tee^* in ail private and ait public institutions and the 
diiiiar )(ap between ihem, foi elected years, are shown in fable 7, { rom these 
figures oiu* iibwrves: (1) that tuitiiHis have risen in both wctors: (2) that the 
Hh' ha^ bivn more rapid in the private M?cti^; that in recent years ther4//e 
ol t!%e ha% not b4*i*n very ditlerent in the two H*ct4>rs ami m9 the ratios have 
ni»t ihanised very much; and (4) that despite the latrly constant ratiiis, the 
absi>lute dollar Rap has ciHitinued to widen. 

The Roal 4)t a program Un sirengtheninft the position oi the private colleges 
must bt* to narrow in siinu* way the* dtilSar gap between piivate and public 
tuitiims and tees. On the a«»Mimption that tuiticnis in public institution^ will 
continue to be much lower than those in private institutions (an assumption 
« ccepted by ihi* sponM^s ot this report).^ the (options are as follows: 

I. To piovide students at private colicgics with grants which would at least 
partly offset the tuitiiui gap 

Hhc term suisiim js used hi*rc Iniludrs mjndjiur> ke^ 

duncfik* C'iimmfHkMi an Higher f-.duiafKm, iht* CupiUil tfffJ thr ilumptts 
Mi(«f4W-Hill, New Yurlw, 1971, pp. 77-79, 4«d AfWfkan Couiiillun Kducafion, A futf 
B4M>k iHt Hi(^u'r I duiudon, Ihifd l%si«f, 197 pp. 15^-57. In mterpiel^M fhc fatkf, it 
should hr m»l«d that tuilimis afp not n€t at If r ^linknt akf. 

h\ »« r«*uf«sni/ed fH^t luifHifis in puNtc kiMifufHms mav cuntimi^ to Hsif, as tH«v Hav« 
brefi dufng l"f Ihtr pa^t wrral sv^s, tJiit H is assumed th^t Wk dollar gap het^cen 
prtvalc and publk tuitions ^iW tii anv iasr it^ttnue lo be ^ieM^ ifiai naffowlfiK of 
thU gap H r^sifiitlal to the vtgiK .^d suf%tvai «jf private hijiher e(Nii>atkKi, 
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1 to pfinidi* atii \o ^tuiicnu in itencfjf. whcthtH' iticrtding public or 
pruatc woHc^, %itth the grants adtu%tcd to the highci of 
attendance at private in^ituittom 

3. To pioide pi h ate cullei^«« with jjrant*. or pa\n^nt!i «ervice«« which 
^ouid enable them to i4ow up iti rc\ci%e the !^iead> increase in iuttion» 

4. Some Ciimbrnatt(^ of the (oiegotng optii^^ 

There are man> po%)ihk* vaiiation^ on theM^ theme%. Grant% to «tudcnt« 
CiHild he awar<k*d on anv ot a nuiUitude ot fiK-mula^ and !»uhfect to a wide 
varietv of conditiiKi^ and coverages. Grants to instituticm^ coutd HkcwM 
aw^ded in various fornn and with diveri^ condifion^ attached. Moreover, the 
grant!i to ^ludent^ or iniititution^ might h? made by the $tate%« b\ the federal 
iiovernnufnt. o( h\ both.^ 

It the grants are to narrow the tuition flap, however, the\ muit eitlwt be 
gnen eNwiu^i\eK to private tn^tituttcHi* and/<n' their students, or if not 
exciu^ive, be reiativelv iari^ in amount (or accompanied by uippten^ntary 
grants) foi private institutions or their tSudent^, Obv icHi^Jv, if the grams were 
avaitabtt? equatK to both public and private institutions, or e:}uaiiv to 
students in either type ot imtitutitm, then the tuition gap woutd wt 
narrowed and the competitive position of the private institutions wouU not 
be strengthened. 

Another important condition is that a program to assist private institut'ons 
shoufd not result in increased public control of those institutions. For that 
reason, if grants to institutions are to be made by the states or by the federal 
government, such grants should not carry restrictions or conditions that 
would be the entering wedge for bringing private institutions into the public 
sector. Because grants to institutions entail greater danger of eroding the 
independence of the private sector, grants to students are generally to 
preferred. Institutional grants having appropriate safeguards, however, dioutd 
by no means be ruled out. Several states have demonstrated that they can 
provide suppcM^t for private higher educaticMi wtthcHit imfming undesirable 
controls. 

At least 35 states have already acted in some fashion to assist private 
colleges or their students. The prc^ams are quite vari^ in their provisions 
and in the degree of their fundings Some provide aid to institutions, some to 
students and some to both. 

in the few states that provi(k institutional aid^ the programs are based on 
factors such as tout number of students, number of students in 
programs or various classifications, number of degrees awarded, specific 
services performed that are deemed to of special value to the state, or 
some combination of these. Institutional aid is also provided indirectly In 
some states by allowing private institutions to i^ie tax-exempt bonds fm 
construction of buildings. 



^uf recomm^dafioft. outiir^d later m thh ind H> the ne^t chipitt, h that the 
grants be made hv ^ §iices, with fec^^ incentive ^^fs to the su^ to achieve a 
minimum level of geographical unlfi^mlty. 
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Stucknt <ird utnki vaik^u^ sUU provMis ato Ukc% many ftiniH. H 
iiKtude§ granii ba^ wiciv on ncifd, grant* bawd prtmafHy on ^holaryiip 
^\th an^nu adiu%t^ lo need, grantii ba*ed on ^hoUrfhip with no mcam 
te*t, and flat-rate grants with neither a ^rfwlarihip nor a n^an^ te§l. Wvre 
grants are ba^ on need, the conwept of need mav iv broad or narrow. In 
%on» caw^. grant* are avaitabte only to %tu€k;nt% in private eoitege** in other 
<a«e^ to Mudent* In both publle and private institution*. In the tatter caw, the 
grant* vary widely in the amount of differential a*M*tanc» if^ provide to 
itudent* in private in*titution*. 

Few of the prc^am*, whether in the form of in^itutionai grant* 
*tudem grants have the effect of *ub*tanttaliv narrowif^ the tuition gap for 
number* of *tudent*. Few *tate* have *igniric^t or welf-fumJed 
pr(^am* of in*titutional aid. In many of the *tate* providing grant* for 
*tu^nt*« the pro-am* apply only to *tiKient* in the towe*t income bracket* 
or to *tt^ent* of exceptional ability. Such grant* wrve impc^tant purpo«e« 
and *hould be continued, but they leave out the hrge number* of 
low to-middle-tnc<MTW *i:^m* and tte great bulk of worthy *tiKknt* of 
rt^Him-to-htgh academic ability. rhe*e are the yftry *tudent* who face ri*lng 
financial barrier* to attending private college* aiKl univer*itie* and without 
whom the private in*titutkHi* will be in je(^»ardy. 

There are many po**ib{e way* of improving the preient *itualk>n. We *ee 
no need to advocate a *ingle uniform prc^am for the whole c<Hintrv- 
Difference* in local conditions tradition*, con*titutionai provf*ion* and 
exf^rience all Higge*t that diver*ity mayW^ both dedrabte md inevitabte. The 
essential need i* to provide ^^i^uate funding which will either a**i*t 
*ignlficantly a broad *pecUum of *tudent* in private c<rfiege* and unhw*ltkr* 
or *ub*tantially augn^nt the educational fund* of private fn*tlnjtion*. 

In our itHlgimnt, a pro-am to be of maximum effective^** In narrowing 
the tuitKNi gap *houkl have the following di^ acteristic*: 

1 . The grant* wouki be made by the state* thcHi^ part of the fund* wouki 
come frcMH federal incentive grant* to tte *tate*.^ 

2. The grant* would be nvrie in a form ex|^e**ly de*igned to narrow the 
tuition gap between pt ivate ^ public institution*. They might paW 
directly to *tiKfent*, to institution* or to both, if ^ants to student* 
were available in both sector* they wouki provkfe a diffe^tial amount 
for stuitent* in the prh^ate *ect<^ to offset the hitter i^hrate tuttkm. 

3. A *tate prc^am w<Hf Id made up of any me or a con^inatkMi of the 
following optkm*: (a) a plan to proviik prh^ate c<rileges with institu- 
tional grants ami/(^ payn^nts fc^ service*; (b) a pUn to prwide akl to 
student* attending either publte <k private cirileges* with the ffanl& 
varying according to the co*ts at the collet of the stuitentV choke; 
(c) a plan to provi(te tuition offset ^ants to alt au«tent* at prh^ate 
colleges. 



*The quMkHi of wKcther the *tat£ or the f«(^aJ gownmenl shcniid be the ran lor 
If further eximltied ^ t^ nc^il ch^ter . 




•I. h luiiion uIImM UMfiN %^itc h'UhUhI, thf\ i%<niM hi* maik- avaitabtc to 

fiMfictivc t«wulilUmi» a% lo lirufiiui mc4fi^ uhuUrly atuinmcnt. 

^. Similjf jnt^k wmiy iH' jvaitiibtc tor ivaduaii* and pr(ilc%M4Hi4l 
id piiv.itc wtillc^c^ Jnd untvcr^ifiiH. 

b. liH? amtHinc the luitiuii oft>4-i jiii^ wmiid Kc (..ikuiaU-d nat row« 
but no! diminaic, the tulium tfap. The lorimiia in eavh Mate wuuW be 
WdfiHi to the Htb^idy proviA^d Uom public fumf^ lof <^tudent<i in puhiic 
insSitutuHis Ihree pt^vibk' tormula^ are illustrated in Table S. 

Then' piiNMble tornnjla't woukJ have the advantafie that the amount 
«U the tuition iittn't ffdni wcnild tied to maftnttudes that are under 
^tmtriil of the Mate jimernnwnt. nanw(>, averai^c eost o< in^truitiun 
and jvera^- tuitions in pubiit institutions. .\o item in ihv lofrmla 
WiHiiJ f\' uffikr the Liminil ot the prhutv instituiUifn tfhit \\w$ld 
Ihwfii from tfw iffunts. But, as public institutiiHis changed iheir 
evptnditures 4>r their charges, the aniiHint of the tuilK>n offset grant 
would Iv iorreHntndtngiy altered. 

7. Ihe tuition iMfset grant pro^-am wiHild not replace existing prcn^ams 
ol sttident aid insiituttonal aid. In computing student ftnanciai need» 
unckM esisting siuck^nt aid {Kograms, tuition offset grant n^ouid be 
deducted trom the cmt \o the student in a private institution. For 
example, a tuition offn-t i>l $8(X) w^HjId reduce a $4,(XK) total cost lo 
itw private colle)^* student t<i S3,2O0 ti>r the purpiise of determining 
stuilent jid. 

Assuming 2.1 millicw (^ivate college students, the ifi-ons ct>st of the 
pri^Hed tuition offset program would be about $840 million if the grants 
avera^-d «400. about $!.7 billion if the giants averaged $8(K), about $2.5 
biilion if they averaged St2CK). Of course, from this gross amount would be 
subtracted reductions in other forms of student aid. The net cost, tlwefore, 
would be considerably k*s* than the gross figures.^ Mi^eover, tiic Imrcmental 
co%t wtiuld Ih' still less, because son^ states already have fHtrtiom of this 
over all program in effect, though in nwt cases with inaA?quate lundkig. The 
cost wiruld be borne partly by the federal government and partly by the state 
governments (See Chapter (i). 

To sum up. the proposal is that each state find a way c<^sistent with it^ 
laws, traditiiins and nwds to enlar^^ student dnike by narrowing the tuition 
gafi. As we have n^ntionc*d, a nun^ of sUtes already have *ome f«ifm of 
instituti^al aid siucfa^nt aid. We have eiabcKated w one other possible 
Unm offset grants tor all students in fit'iMAXQ institutk>ns. The^e 

wtHild c<Hnpiement e^^iMing f^of^ams in states that have them and would 
fmm part of xhe total prof^am to be developed in states that arc fust 
beginning to nrave toward aki to the private sect<K. We arc not dogmatic 
about the mii^ of iviigrams; we believe each state must build the program that 

^f he net cost wcmjM br influrftied hv the numhrr ot jM reclplefits in private 
imfifuffon^ anil iHc fijfurr uf fh** tcJcNl and slate aid profiiams more spcclfkatly, fHe 
formylj^ used in 4'akui4tlni£ atd and the \c\tU of funding. 
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«rfH bv^t til i\s uk'k^s. Ihv inipiniant ubjcitivc is to narrow tfK- spread 
between public, and privaiv tuitions and thcrcb\ ensure the greatest possible 
freedom of choice (or students. 

A further wmd is in order regarding our recommendation that tuition 
iiffsi'l j^f ants should be available to qualified students in private institutions 
withi)ut lestrictive conditions as \a tinanciat niean^ t>f schuiar!\ attainment. 

We tavor avoiding nxMns tcMs for both philosophtcai and administfatrve 
reasons. No nnrans teMs are imposed im students who benefit from >ubsidi/ed 
education in state institutions, and the same principle should be applied to 
tuitfon offset grants to prKate college sluctents. Moreover, the grants should 
be helpful to [>e<H>i^ in the middle-inconH* brackets who have usually been 
excluded from mo^t programs based on nec^. Means test^ are inherently 
difftcuit to administer faiHy. The dtfticutty is t^tng compounded as increav 
ing numbers of ei^teen-year-olds are claiming adult litauis,^ 

There is also precedent for elimination of the mean^ teM. Some slater have 
already adopted programs, either of grants to ^tudent^ or grants to 
in^tUuttons, which involve no financial tests.^ An example of a ^tate aid 
program that involves no n^ans test h that of Georgia, The ^tate pa> s a flat 
grant of $4(X) (to be increan^d to $6(X}) to al! Georgia students attending 
prh^ate collc'ges in that state. The di^urscmcnt is made to the institutions 
under thi* condition that the funds wilt be credited to the tuition accounts of 
the students. Similarly, in New York grants are made to private institutions 
on the basis of the number of degrt^s awarded. 

While we tavor avoiding means tests for tuiticHi off^t grants, we do not 
w!^ to be doctrinaire iin tin* subjeit. We recogni/e that sonw states might 
prefer to exclude from tuition otfn'i grants persons with adequate financial 
resources. Moreover, we arc taking no position on means tests for other 
student aid programs, either state or federal. We are well aw^e that student 
aid based on need, despite its drawbacks, eciMiomi/es in tax dollars. 

in the same spirit, we do not mean to be dogmatic in our recommendation 
against reasonable scholarly requirenwnts for tuition offset grants. Most 
states, however, rightly impose only minimal scholarship standards on those 
admitted to the public system of higher education, and the same principle 
might apply to tuition offset grants to students in private institutions. 

Existing programs of student aid employing means tests or scholar^ip 
criteria have the important purposes of giving special assistance to students of 
very low income and disadvantaged backgrounds or of recognizing and 
encouraging students of exceptional scholarly ability. Such programs should 
be continued and even enlarged. The proposed tuition offset program wmjid 
have a different purpose. Its objective would be to enable the rank and file of 
students of varying resource^ and varying scholarly ability to choose private 
instituticHi^ thus widening their range of opp<^tunities. The tuition offset 

^Set Appends B for j disiu^sion of fhf el}Sf^fetfn-Vi*jr-i>ld majurtfv . 

Fof J deiJtled review o< %tafe legHLtioti, see Willi jm H. Nkr\irlane «7 aht Siatv 
hnancfiif %U*tisures hn nivin^i tht- Pm jtv Stiffff iff Hikihvf i Jtnudon: A Report tu thv 
NatiofUil Councif independent Ca/Ie^'i linj lini\vi\it'u's. AssiKiation of A nrerk an 
Co4ieges, Waihington, D.C., 1974. 
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4}ips dfid \(HH:i<ii aid to rnvdy Mudcnt%, not a suhstitutc tiir Ihcm. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

hach ^tatc shtiuld pimid^' adcMuatciy fundt'd ffdtMs having ihe ellcct 4i< 
?»ub^taiitiaiiv narriming, hut t\c^>%^(i\\ cUHiniL ihi* tuition JMP. 

Thi% rc|H>ft fiahofatir^iHi am* "limptv, direct and prai^ttcahtc way to narrow 
thi- fUP, namely, tuitiiHi oifM?t ivant^ for all !»tu'k^)t^ in t^'ivatc inaitutionv 
Wc bciitfvc thi% ^scctfic proper! is ^miMi and ^lould receive ^'rious 
consideration in evers* state. We rec<nini/e, however, thai it is not the only 
way, and mi it is mn tormuiated as a rigid recomnH^ation, 

Rather we fccommend thai each state find a way, consistent with its 
traditions and needs, to enlarge student choices by uibstanliatly narrowing 
the tuition gap. Other possibilities would be to extend the cmrer^^ of present 
state programs of assistance to needy students in private Institutions or to 
extend present state scholar^sp programs so that fhey would include far 
more students and provide more adequate grants. Another way would be to 
mndtfy various federal pro-ams of student aid so that they wouki include 
more students and recogni/e differences in tuitions between public and 
private institutions (See Chapter 7). Still aru^ther >*<ay would be to give 
institutional grants to private institutions from state or federal rmdsor both. 
The Important obiective is not to adopt a particular scheme but effectively to 
n^row the tuition gap in wie way or another. 
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Correcting Geographic Inequities in 
Public Aid to tlie Private Sector 

Puhiic aid to private higher cducjlion hds up to now been primarily a 
function oi ^Ulc j^vemmenl^. A^i a refill, the system of aid has fcKren 
inequiiabltf among geographic: area!^. Programs in ^tate* now giving aid differ 
widely in their provision* and levef of funding, and some elates have no 
program^ .a aii. Tk* amount ol aid available to particular institutionti or 
particular ^tudent^i is, therefore, very mud^ a matter of geographic accident. 

In iddition to thi- wide variation in benefits, most state programs arc 
confined within the slates' own boundaries. They are limited to students who 
are state residents and who attend in-state institutions. Many students attend^ 
or wish to attend, p ivite colleges tuitside their fwmc states, and nuny private 
institutions draw heavily on studi>nts tr<»m out of state. For exampiei some 
private institutions are regiiinal or national in character and enroll as m^y as 
ninety pn cent out-of-state students. The free flow of students aaoss state 
lifKs is desirable to enlarge student choices and tooverconu? provincialism. A 
system of aid which restricts this interdian^ of students impairs student 
freedom of choice. 

A HHJnd system of tuition (M'ants designed to n^t the need and to treat 
persons and institution^ equitably shcHiki not be resiiictive as to residence of 
students or location o( institutions. This goal calls for a state-federal 
partnership to provide incentives and to help con^:^sate for differences in 
state resources. Such a partnership must be adiieved by retainmg the 
weli-recogni/ed responsibility of state govemn^ts for ht^er education and 
at the same time acknowledging the need a solution combining state 
responsibility with federal aid to pronK>te reascKiable geographic equity and 
mobility. 

If the states are to be the primary source of tuition off^t grants, two 
possibilities exist: 

t. To pay tuition offset grants to state residents regardless of where the 
private institutions they attend are located. (An example of this was 
the initial Pennsylvania plan, which gave equal aid to needy students 
attending both in-state and out-of-state institutions.) 
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pj\ !tMn«»fi «»nMi \;Mni% u» Muilcnu aucfidiii}; in-staic private 
iriHiiluniMiH fCij.li JU-^^ ♦»! ihc siMc^ in wliich thcx reside. U cN.nnplc, 
Mai\|jnd pa\^ iiv^iatc piixaic inHtitutiiMiH a capilaliun sunt !4»f iM4;h 
Miidcni wiihoui to the residence of ihc ^ludcni.) 

I he fiJ^l *>t ihc>^- aiU'HialixcH tail he Huppoilcd tH\ the k^ii thai il ^ould 
thiW inMilu!ion\ ^hefe\ei luialed, thai leliexe ihe MaU- of pail oi '\\s 
educational burden. I he K'e4>nd can be adviKaied on the jiround!* that it 
\iou!d !»ide!»iep the incfea^nitlv complex problem of defining rcMdence and 
^ould bi* e'.>n!»i<^tent \iith the principle that %tate governments should be 
prinuriU re^^ponsible fiK in^iiiution^ of higher education. On grounds ot 
political accepiabilit\, the fuM alternative appears preferable, but either 
should meet the problem.^ 

To induce the ^tate?* to acvept either alternative, federal incentive grants 
nu\ be needed. For example, the federal government might supply mjhv 
^vrccntage (sav 25 per tent) of the funds needed to finance a tuition oftsel 
progr.im ptmided the , /ogram included grants to reMdent Mudents attending 
private in^titutiiM^s UH:ated in other sijies. 

Anoihef variation mij^t be for the federal government to finance a 
portion ot all tuition otfvM grant?*, but a larger fraction for !•tudent^ attending 
oiil-i>f-sfaie institutions than for those attending in-^tate institutions: tor 
example, fort\ per cent for students going out of state and twenty per cent 
for those remaining in state. In such a caw, federaf asM^iance might be 
ihiHight of as a package: no aid for one type of ^itudenr without the other. 

A combined state and federal solutitm wtxiid seem to be preferable to a 
wholl> federal H)lution in vk'w of the fact that many Mates have already 
Liken the initiative in prtniding tuition grants and are beginning to as^mc 
resp*inMbilitv for the health of the private sector. The states are also in a 
P4>sition to take accm^nt of regional differences in the needf and aspirations 
of the private secttv. Thus a strong case can be made for ctwitinuing state 
responsibility. But to achieve a truly equitable syMem of tuition grants, 
federal partnership in funding is essential. 



The amount and t\pes of aid to private institutions and the students 
attending them have varied greatly among the states, with reHJiting inequities 
based 4in accidents of geographv . An equally serit>us problem is that slate akl 
to students in private colleger has usuallv been confined within state 
boundaries. Federal legislation should be enacted to provide incentive grants 
to the states to encourage them to overcome geographic inequities by giving 
adequate aid to private colleges and by making provision for students who 
attend out-of-state institutions. The federal program should be flexible 
enough to permit the states to act in accordance with their traditions, 
constitutional restraints and local conditions. 

!hc lirst jIScfHJtive wcri? ^eletted. teaeral k^iilalion should define residence In 
ofdcf lo .Khtcve vonsKicn^v among the iUte*. 
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Modifying Present Federal 
Student Aid Prcrgrams 

Federal student aid includes primarily the following four pr<^rafn*: 
( i) Basic bduialiimal Opporiuniiy Grants (8£CX3^), (2) Suppicmentai Edui:a- 
tiiwal Opptjftunity Grants (StOGs}, {3) work-^ludy sranls and (4) vartmis 
loan prt>grams. The BECKjs are considered the ba*ic ^ant^ ar,d are 
administered directly hy the federal 8«>vernmenl, The other proRfam* arc 
supplementary and are campus-based for purposes of administration. 

As an alternative or as an addition to the tuition offset grants proposed in 
Chapter 5, present federal student aid programs mi^t be modified so that 
they would partially bridge the gap between public and private tuitions. 

While federal student aid programs have bm\ helpful, and we are grateful 
for them, ihey do not adequately meet the needs of students attending 
private ailleges. The long-standing campus-based proj^ams, such asSEOG and 
work-study are well designed for the private sector, but both haw been 
underfinanced. The Education Amendments of 1972 expanded considerably 
the pool of students eligible under these proj^ams without a comparable 
increase in funding. The result has been m actual decrease in the amount of 
money available per student* The funding of existing campus-biscd student 
aid should be substantially increased. 

So long, however, as funding of those proff^ams remains at its present low 
\€ve\, the private sector must depend at least in part on the Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants (BECX^s). But the BECXis offer limited 
assistance to students in private institutions because, under this prt^am too, 
payments arc too low, Th*» maximum annttal amwint allowable imdcr the law 
ts $ 1400. in fact, because of in^equate funding, the actual ceiling was set by 
the U.S. Office of Education at $452 for 1973-74 and $1050 for 1974-75. 
Whether one considers the legal or the actual limit, it is obvious that the 
grants will go further in financing a student's education at public institutions, 
wlwe the tuition is commonly $3(M) to $8(X) than at private institutions with 
tuitions of $ 1 500 to $3000. 

Under BECX3 payment schedules for 1974-75, for example, the student 
with maximum grant eligibility would have atout $30(X) of unmet need if he 
attended the average private four-year institution as against $1{KX) of unmet 
need if he attended the average public four-year institution. The difference of 
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$2(XK} •! year \> fm{XHt«iiii ht thv siudent« csfH^cially over a period of tour 
year*!, further, if a privaio in^titutum H^ck^i to overcome the dittercntiai, it 
mu«t find an additional $2(KM) ot student aid each year the student h 
enrolled. 

The problem exaveibatcJ hv the tact that little nr no aid is available to 
iamilies with intitmes ab<j\e S^^KKK Many such families nei^d considerable aid 
if their children are lo attend private institutiorts. Private cotle^ and 
universities have traditionally supplied large amounts of lin<uicta{ aid from 
their operating funds so that stuuents drawn from low- and mtddle-ifKome 
families may have an opptntunily to attemi the same institutions as lhi>se 
who can afford the requisite fees. As Table 9 demonstrates, prh^ate 
institutions have s<>ught to meet their social responsibilities by maintaining an 
open do<K for the education of all students, but these efforts have required 
great flnancia! sacriOce on the pan of the institutions. 

Federal BEOGs should be modified to meet the needs of students in 
private institutions. Om: way would be simpiy to add an extra allowance fw 
private tuition which would have the effect of partially offsetting the tuitbn 
gap. Another way would be to provide a special costof-cducation supplement 
to the institution for students qualifying for aid and attending private 
institutions.^ Still a third way might separate student aid into distirKt tuition 
and "other espcnses'* components as was done in the eminently successful Gl 
Bill of 1944. 

Private institutions are also at a disadvant^ in federal student aid 
programs related to Vict Nam veterans, Social Security, and ROTC. These 
programs, unlike the 1944 Gt Bill, make tittle or no allowance for recipients 
who wish to attend private institutions. A given allowance obviously goes 
further in low-tuition public institutions than in high-tuition prKate 
institutions. As a result, n^ist students under these prc^ams have been 
effectively excluded from the private sector. 

What is needed in these federal programs is some form of payment to 
compensate in part for the heavy subsidization of public tuitions. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Federal programs of student aid are not well suited to the needs of private 
institutions and their students. The pro-ams do not provide realistic anKnjnts 
of mmey to help students m^t the costs of attending private colleges and 
universities. The conditi<ms are often too restrictive or the pro-ams are 
underfunded. Federal BEOGs should be mcxJified, for example, by adding an 
extra allowance to students for {iH^tvate tuitic^ a special cost-of-education 
supptement for private institutions. The funding of all federal student aid 
proiM'snis should be tnaeas^ to f^ovide a realistic number and amount of 
grants. 



State pro-ams of student aid could include similar differential pfavKk»ns for 
assistance to students in private institutimis. 
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Statewide Planning 

A HC'fitJUN pn^hlcm i<K m*<n> piivalc instiiulicms hjshccn the cumpcltluin 
4)f newly csliiblishcd %UW in^liiulions or hfdnth CJmpu^cs. Whcrcjsd private 
icilic^^ <H university may f<>fmet{y have been preeminent in il^ area, now it 
may loiu'd to compete with a new tampus of a Maie university, a new state 
coltese or a new community a^iiege. There can be no just cauw i>t ci>mplaint 
if the est.tbii*Jink!nt of the new institution has resulted from careful and 
objeitive study of the over all educational needs of the area and of the 
resources a» .«!lable lo rmret them. But in the establishment of new campuses 
there ha*, on the whole been little consultation on the part i»l public agencies 
with affected private institutions and littU- effort to fit them into a 
comprehensive and coherent s>stcm, Ihe problem may be water over the dam 
in those states that have already completed their great surge of public 
in^lituticMi building. But in other stales, where the establishment of new 
public institutions got a !ate start, the process of building new public colleges 
continues to present an often gratuittius thou)^ never inexpensive threat to 
private instituiionv 

But the building of new public campuses is not the only problem. 
Duplicative programs are (^ften initiated by public institu!i<ins, and tacitly or 
formally approved by state planning agencies, without adeMuate consideration 
of the consequences for private institutiiins. 

tt has become increasingK evident that the time for unbridled competition 
and inadequate!\ planned expansion in higher education has long since 
passed. The Education Amendments of 1972 authi>ri/ed the creation ol 
statewide planning agencies, which have siru,e come to be known as "1202 
Commissions/' The legislation mandates the participation on such commis- 
sions of representatives of both the public and the private Mrctors of higher 
education as well as the genera! public* As of )uly 1974, 48 states had 
established 1202 Commissions or designated existing bodies tv perform their 
function of statewide planning. Obviously, the legislation i*^ not binding on 
independent cofieges and universities but it is vital to their welfare that they 
participate fully in the planning prtKCss. 

There are many imaginative ways in which a state can utilize effectively 
the resources of the private sector. For example, in Illinois two or more 
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pitvatc ciii!cKi*«» .Hc pfuviiiin^ tHuiri cdtiUaciual jrran)^*nn!nt, cdiitatumji 
wfyiic^i in the .ttts .iiui niffuoi Ua.il cnntmuiiits woIlcju>. Ihc pfcnKum 
ill gfant«i, an dciifihv'd w*lM*whctc in this rcf^^rf. can cnciHira^* 

i*nr»illnK'ni in iiidciKMUlcnl mllcucH at ^lUhsianiia! ^ivinSN \o the taNpayct. 
Ptivaft* univiTHiiii'H in a ntitnluM of Mato«% pinvido piolcNHiunal training in 
dcniivlf> and nu'duinf tindvf iisnti.utH ^ith tfutn- *italCN. In wvcral sIaU> 
private college^ arc paid tot H'fviic% fcntJcrvd iti the cili/en> of the slates. 

The hazards Ionn oI atilonuntv and submissiim to stale regulation are 
focojjni/ed. hui a haiante tan he achieved which wifl asNure the esH*ntial 
independence of private institutions, yet will permit their participation in 
rational planning to the general henctit of h<ith public and private higher 
education and the society thev serve. 



A rational syMem of higher education* including both public and private 
sectors, w m only be attained by careful planning. State educational planning 
agencies should take into account the presence of private in<»tttutions consult 
with them, when feasible make contracts with them for needed !icrv ices, and 
otherwise avoid unnecessary duplication and wasteful comfxrtitiun. Private 
institutions should Cin>perate in statewide planning, but the actions of litate 
planning agencies *>hou!d respect the essential autonomy of both public and 
private institutions. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Tax Laws and Tax Adminiatration 



Two tJN issues are itt concern to in^fitutkm^ of higher education. One 
reUte^ to the ta\e^ they are a^ked to pay, the other to their obiftty to c^tain 
private Kilt% and diination^ 

To varytfift dei^ree^i, (Kivate in§titutfiHi^ of higher educata^ are granted 
exempliim from property laxe^, wlc% taxe* and other «itate and local ta\e* in 
return for their ^crvice^ lo the public. The extent of !^'h exemption* varie* 
among the veveral *tate%. In recent decade* a tendency lo restrict the 
tax exempt status of educjiiimat institution* ha> *et in. \s a matter of policy, 
private cdtegc* <^ universities shtHild he exempt frtmi property, i^iie* S)d 
other %tate and local taxes on the same basis as public institutions.* This 
exemption should extend lo all propert\ used for educational and related 
purpc»ses. 

The si'vond ijx issue i^ b> far the mtire important of the two. Private 
giving plays a n\d\or rote in financing the expenditures of private institution* 
(Table 10). fn the private sector, gifts not only help Imance new 
conslruciion, academic innovation, research and scholarships, but are 
esH*ntial to the operation of the institutions, in the case of public 
institutions, gifts and contributions provide supplemenul funds for innova- 
ti<»n and enrichment of programs funds which would not generally be 
available from state appropriations. Both private ^d public institutions need 
more private funds than they are currently receiving. Neither can afford any 
diminution in this form of support. 

The health and strength of private higher education is esp^ially def^ndent 
on philanthropy. Withmit substantial private giving the independence of the 
private sectm its independence of government and of the market cannot be 
sustained. 

Phildnthropic giving supplies on the average about 25 per cent of the 
current educational funds of private institutions of hi^er education (See 
TabU»s 5 and It). Part of this is in the form of airrenl gifts applied to 
operation^ and part is in the fwm of income on endownmit resulting from 



^Voluntarv tiMitrlhutlon* tor puhJic >crvkc* §uch as fire jnd poiN:e protection may 
be in ofdef . but poJit leal otes^re io mdke such contributlom ^ould not 4,ontlfiue to be 
intrnsifieiJ 4s it h«i^ been in many |uf isdkttons. 
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fU%X gitiv IIh* tn \»ibW It ^um thi* rciiiiivv imf^mancc oi 

l^itjnthropiw f^tUs p4s\ anU pic^'tit m higher eUucatiiHiat budftct^< 

Ufitortunatcly, philanthropic Ktving to private imtitutiom, thouith incrca^ 
inn ab%otutelv, ha^ txvn deciininii a% a ptM-cenujtc of total educational tund%« 
ds ^ov^n in Table 12. This relative decline mu^t he halted and re\'er%cd if the 
private n-iluf ai hijiher idiaalion \s tti felain its indi'pendenie and is to 
provide the diversity s\d feader^ip that i^ it^ <kKial tuuition. But ju^t at the 
li$nc when philanthropy i^ called upon tor K*vinit on a larmier M;ak\ prcnnivtU 
are being made to weaken the ta\ incentive^ tor givirq^. 

Three arguments are advanced fof reducing or eliminating then* tax 
inunitive^. One ts that philanthropy h ^mpiy a con^inwr expenditure. To 
give to a college or hospital \s no different from buying a new automobile or 
giving oneS von an allowance, and no tax concewion is called tor« Another 
argument iv that a charitable deduction under xh: income and evtate taxe% 
repre^nt^ tlK use of public money (that wcHild otherwise be collected in 
Uses) at private dtHTeti^Hi and without appropriation by (KOf^r legMative 
authcKity. Prnfeiivor Stanley S. Surrey, who h^ been a iea^ter in efforts to 
broatkn the baMT of the income tax. refer% lo these deductions as "tax 
expenditures"^ and argues that they should be replaced by publicly 
^jf^oprsated funds. A third ^jpiment sometimes danced is that the present 
system of deductions provides more benefit to those in the higher tax 
brackets than to those in low- and middle-income groups and is therefore 
drscriminatory. 

The argument for maintaining and strengttwning tax incentives for 
philanthropy is that private giving is on the whole meeting needs that would 
otherwise have to be financed throuj^ taxes and should therefore given 
tax concessions,^ This view is further supported by the fact that there are 
scH;iai advantages in a pluralism that allows some funds to be spent for public 
purposes, such as higher education, at the discretion of individuals rather than 
being gathered up and sf^nt by government. 

friyfdie ii^ilanthroplc associations have icMig been accepted as an appropri- 
ate way of doing things in our pluralistic society. They were observed by (to 
Tocqueviiie to be a common feature of American society in the early 1800s. 
The debate on the Reveni^ Act of 19! 7 made clear that the charitable 
deduction reflected a desire to protect tlie income of philanthropic 
organizations and, in particular, the income of educational institutions*^ 

"f-eJcrjf income ld\ Reforms: The Varied Approaches IMecctfary toRe|Mac«Ta% 
I; %pendisures with Direci Gmernmenul Asslfi^mce/' Harxt^U /4/H Review ^ December 
1970. pp. ^52-408 

^for 4 more detailed dHois^ion the tax Hsucs relating to philanthropy see 
Afsotiatkm of Ameriuin Universities, Tq\ Reform dffJ the Crisis of f inancltf^ Hi^r 
/:j£/rj//on, Washington, D.C., May 1973. 

^A Wa^lnaimt fiusf of the time slated, '^Thk ciMinUv cannot abandcHt or 

impoverish the ff%dX stru4;ture of private charttv and edticatlon that has been one of the 
most notable Khievem«its ol Anmican uvili/ation.*' The Washingtim Fo^U At^^t 2S« 
1917, as quoted m S5 Congre«sk)nal Recced, 672S 09I7K 




c:(Hiftrc%% UMttinmHJ ihc ptoptii*t\ ot the iharitahk dcductiiin in !9.Wbv 
Malin^, "I hi* iunctiimcnt is w<impcnsitcd i\s ioss ot rm-cnuc by tt% relict 
UiHW Utun<\d\ butik'n^ nhiih would othcrwin* have lo be met by appri^ria^ 
tiitn^ ffiim pubiiw lund^,"^ fn 1%^ Congren^ again endorM^d the bJMC 
priiuipU* o\ ihe iharitaHk* UediKtiiKi. It iniUMHHl the thirt\ per cent 
lfn)U.tli«»n iHi iuniiibuliim^ Xo pin vent in tHdei to itten^then the 
m^enttie fiii t.t\pa\er%\haritab{e ctMitributionv^ 

in addittiKi to nveting need% that would othtrwiH* have to be financed 
through ta\e», there are other Mxial ad\antage^ in a plurati^m both ot cvmtroi 
and nt financing A n^itipticity of financing ^rce^ diffu^ actual and 
potential power and encouraite^ diversity, individuality and individuai 
initiative. Terry Santord noted that "a conuientt(HJ% governn^t h Hsmewhat 
restrained in initiating new pragram%.*'^ Society mu^ often depend upon 
private philanthropy to te%t new idea% tor their public value. A!> other* have 
obwrved. the helping hand of governn^nt. even though the help i* onlv 
monetary, may turn our lively pluralistic society into deadly uniformity.* 
This tremi may have already ujrfaced in Sweden where, good as public 
education i%, "there are jumbles that uniformity and equality have replaced 
individuality. K very thing -curriculum, siatftng. the quality ot school meals -is 
set by thi' Ciovernment."^ 

Those who (Mopo^r the elimination of tax incentives for the charitable 
deduction generally propose as a substitute governmental grants or matching 
grants. They assume that the system would produce about the same level of 
support for charity as the present indirect system, that it would be 
constitutional, and that as a policy matter the new system would be 
preferable to current policy. They tend to concede that any non-tax 
substitute mu^t assure educational insiitutii>ns of support equal to **that 



^Hoysf of Represent JtUes, Refwi Nu. 1860, 75tli CongresSt ^rd Session* p. t9 
(1938) 

^Suff of ttie lolnf Committee on intern^ Revenue fdHation, General t sphnatlan of 
the Reftwm 4i t of pp. 75. 77-78 (1970). On the other hand, the bill retard 
the thift> (Hrr went limU^tkmp with some exieptkms^cm giftsof a^recUted ptopt^Xy on 
^ound^ that it was sometimes possible for ihe taxpayer to reaft/e a greater aftef-l«x 
profit hv making a gift of appreciated properly than by selling lt« paytog tax on the gain 
and keeping the proceeds. 

'ler^'v ^ianfofd, fhe luxury of lyoina Cio<^, Address lo the 1972 Biisiness 
Professions and Trades Dinner, National Conference of Christians 4Mid lews, Chk^, 
IMinots, Novemher 29, 1972 

^fydge Friendly, "The Dartmoush Collei^ Case and the f^ubllc^Private Hi%urt^u," 1 2 
7t w« Quantrh {2nd Supplcmert) 1969, p. 30 

^Sanford^iJ/*. iff. 

*^A*HKlaffon of American Universities,/^. t7/,.p. 1i 
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whiih lhv\ ian nMMMuiiU jittsi tpau* tfitm thi* prcwnf u\ cxpcttdtture 

prc%cfit %\%tcni ol u% f(ucnlivc% tur private giving rcM^ on ^Ul^^liunablc 
a%Himptf<in%. mMcd h\ Pf4itc%Mit B4in% Btttkcr af Ihc Yale Law Schixil, "it 
WtnilU iH' Uiftiiuit lu dcviH* a tuttnuLi loi nidUhing gi.inl^ that wcnild 
prciduu', even in the aggregale, fhi- %ame amnuni ut reveniHf that i:haritie^ 
mi%v 4me to the fax i^eiiuiiton. and it f% almcHt inconveivabie that thk couM 
be done toi particular charities or e^'cn categories of chafitfe^,'*^^ Moreover, 
ds Profe^wv Rfttker observed, tfn^f niay be in%ufKrrable ctHiMituiional 
obstacle^ to the inclusion <if reltgiinis organizations in any grant system.* ' 

As critic^ propose reforms, the obn^rver «houid keep in mind the structure 
ot private giving. ColfeiK^> and universities dep*'n<! heavily uffon the farge gift. 
Although gifts of $5CKHJ and over accounted for only ab<Hit live per cent ot 
the number of transactions in I9707I, they produced about 75 per cent of 
the amount of voluntary HipjH^rt.** 

The lax priivisi4>ns which help generate the Ur^ gifts are often those 
which also generate the greatest criticism and the most vocal propolis ior 
reform. Attacks are being mounted on three mdiof f^ovisions of current tax 
law: 

{]) the cteduction tor income tax purposes of charitable contributions of 
individuals and c^Kporations, 

(2) the abtlitv to deduct the fait tnarket value of appreciated securities 
and real eMate donated to charity, 

(3) the unlimited estate tax deduction for charitable gifts. 

These three provisions are critical to maintaining the flow of private 
contribution^ to institutions of higtw educatii^.^ ^ 

Although large gifts aa* the mainstay of voltmtary support to prh^ate 
colleges and universities, there are great advantages to broadening the base. 

^^Paul \kl34nicl, "Aa«rnaiivc% to Uitli/ailun af ih< I«d#r4l \fu.ome lax System 
to Mctft 'H/%fal PfoWenH/' J J iki^fan LoUn^ Itpiu^it • and Cowmen iai iMw Mt^'^^\ 
1970. p. MM 

^^8orU BItfker, "OiarltaMe Contrimjtlons: fjx Deductions Matching Grams/' 2B 
fa\ LJt^' Ri'h'k'*^, I972< pp. 17, 42. An exampk of a propovd formula Is given In 
MiOaniel, c^. w7., pp. ^S2 in Mitlaniel "f edefal MatiHing llranfi for Char Halile 
Contributions; A ^tKlitute tor tfie Incentive fa^ t)ediiction/' 27 !a\ law Re^hw, 
1972. pp. :^9b'407 imd in 0. 8. Wofkoff. **^0^a^ for a Radical Atternatlve to the 
Chariiabfe OediatkMi," 1973 /Visisjr/*//^ of itliffuis La^ Torum,^. 294-306. 

^^BiUK^.opdU.PP 40-43 

*^A%MHialionot Am^fH:.in Univef%ifie«, r/i.. pp 7-S 

'^Ihe arfsumenf« tot ami a&ain^t |Mut>DM*d thanf^ are dinuned in AM04;iatlan ol 
Amerkan imiver^itiet, ia\ Reform, pp, 10-38. 
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Om- pfnp<«Ml t*>i iMiii^HiiS tt!!^ ,ihiiu\ afid till m.ikffiii the tax hsMimii niMt%« 

C<Hp<Mali4tn.^^ UnJi'f fn^ pl.tn. c\iM\ ijxpjwf, v%hcl}uM «m n«»t he itcMii/cs 
%^<njld cilhiM he ^iwn .» fitt\ |hm tciit t.ix wfcdil tor hi^ whjritable ^ifls or hv 
.ithmi'd to file uiidef the piennf ns Mem, NNhiihesef v^ckiW heneti! him nmtc, 
I he IMet pljii v\ouUl have tiie elU it ^^t iAp^ifiJ^n*; phil.tnlhrnpu ^iviiii^ ifi the 
middle acid Ifmei hraiketH. 

lu cofulude. \%e l.tvur mainiainifiii a nv^um ni phi(anthfup\ \%hich 
4.«»n\e>H pait n1 iht- pt>\%ei *Hef all<H.alion <>j u-vmue^ tor puhli*, purpijH'^ lo 
individual d<m<MH and \%iiiih help% i»» pie%4M\e the initiative and iii^ililutional 
inte»ifitv of i<>ile<e^ and univef^itiev In addition l*i piewivinit the vafious 
fnientive% for piivate wnn!ifhutit»n%. a ite.ir futi<inal p«»!ii\ is needed Uu 
philanthf«tpiw uivin>s. Mh* tmieiijintiei o1 tecent vear^ have handicappi'd 
fund f ai%HK fi)t hti^het ediuatiiMi. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM%!ENDATK)NS 

I edeial and Mate mw4>me, inheiitan^e and estate taxes should continue to 
provide Mfonu ifuentivcs fur philanthropic ftivin^. Tiiese incentives should be 
Mrensthened, example, hv adopting the PiU'f plan for increasins the 
exemptions available to lower 'iniome laxpavefs, Pfiva»V coiicKcs and univer- 
Mties should have the same tax exemptions as w«Mnpa?ahle publiv institutions. 
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Fund Raising by Public Institutions 



Many puhlit in^tilutu>n% hjw Uiur cng^ificd in Jund raWng frcmi private 
dcHk^f^, Thv jvaiiictf Hfcmifi^t l^>r csamplc, wampaiRn^ have rc^enUy been 
anmHinvcd at (.atihHnia Stale UnivcfMiy ai NorthiidKL* for $}{MXM),(MM)4>vcf 
ten yvar\ at c:aMlt«nia Slate llnvfcr?.i!> at FuHcri<m (im $2-6,(KK),(KK)a yiMr, 
at UCLA lof S20,a(K),(KX) t>vcr live year%, p\us Ihi- annual luml whith gro^M?^ 
$|^,(KK),(HH) a year,* The intreaM? in voluntary suppiirt lo pubiic inMilutiim^ 
over the ]us\ ik'cade is '^icmn in Fable I 

it is apparent that public inMituUon% need private lund^ lor cnriihinfl 
exi%tmn pr^wam^ and lor inmivjii^n. Legi^ilalive bodies have typically 
ifcrnon^lrated a telUiMn4;c to underwrite Ihe^ two area^i. They become even 
more reluctant to appropriate fund% for cnrichn^nt and inmivation 
pefiiKl'i ol pubfic purw-tiRhtening, At the «^me time, edutati^mal 
leaders of public institutions need new HJurces o( funds to maintain 
Ihc vitality of their pr<j|ifams. The public institutions naturally turn 
to private ftiving. 

The macascd resort to private fund raiding by public colfc»p* s\d 
universities has implications for both the public and Ihe private sectors. 
Althoui^ sonte of the contributions to the public scctiK will represent 
additional resources availabk* to higher education as a whole, other 
contributions may be made at the expend' of private institutions. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In tfK area of private giving as a source of MippiH^t for higher education, 
i^w relationships and understandings between the public and the (H'ivate 
sectors are needed. The private instituticwH sh<Hild acknowk^ige that public 
cofteges and universities may need private gifts for innovation and enrich- 
mcnt; the public ^ctor should rec^m^^i/e that private in^itutions must enfarge 
their search for public funds, on both state and federal leveU, in order to 
maintain their ' Uaiity. 



^Lm '%i$tftff^ fkTffS, April \4, 1974, pfJ. h 24 
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Other Measures 



The U*k force has given prim^ atientkHi to basic fHiWIc pdictes for 
private higher educaticMi. At the wme tin^, we wcHJId call attention to several 
other mea«ure^ which nwit suppc^L We ^e not presenting c<Miiplete ck>cu- 
mentation on ihae meawres t^^se others have atre^y dme so. But we 
regard them as of great import^ice in a cc^rent pr<^am for the strengthen- 
ing €^ the private mtor. 



t. A national student loan system should be created, with adequate 
capiul, to provide long-term loans on moderate terms. In recent years 
much attention has been given to the need for a comprehensive and 
practical student loan system, and an em^^mous literature has been 
produced on technical aspects of the of credit to finance stiKients. 
But the nation is a long way from a coherent and efficient student ban 
program with workable provisions and adequate capital. Both the states 
and the federal government du^jki gh« high pricN'ity to repairing this 
deficiency. A toan system, however, is not a substitute for tuition 
grants or for other forms of student aid. Loans ^uiuid be employ^ as a 
ujpp/en^^ntal form of assistance for students in both private and public 
institutions, not as the main source of financial aid. 

2. For nearly a decacte the Con^'ess and the exeoitive branch of the 
federal governn^nt have jointly suf^KNted a prc^am to strengthen the 
academic quality of developing institutioni, This pro-am provides 
significant help to colleges serving minority students. We are enccnjr- 
aged, in the final year before the law expires, by the administration's 

' budget request and by an initial con^^HMv' response %k^!ch offers a 
hope of full funding of this pro-am few th^ Jrst tln^. For the t^i^fit 
of many small collet and universities, thK (Kogram sh(Hild be 
reauthorized when it expires* Si^clal empi^. Us ^outd be applted to 
that portion of the program which provlc^ basic grants fw a p^k^l of 
more than cme year. 

3. Graduate feliow^ips and increased funding of re^arch sh<Mitd be 
provided as recommended in the 1974 repeat of tt^ National Board on 
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(jraduatc l.diU4iit>n.^ Cit.uiu.itc tcihnv^ip^ should be adjiuied U) mcci 
the tuilicm^ of the pailicular in^littitiom attended b\ the holders ot 
*uch tellou^hip!^. 

4. AUhoujsh ^e recoitni/e that hij^heM priarils ha!i to he given towurreni 
' operation^, He are nevertheicM aware that we afe entering jPiMh)d fit 

which private in^itu(k>n^ will ha\e deterred exfXMiditure^ i(M deprecia- 
tion and maintenance anJ \%i!l tH* unahle to a%ido adequate fund^ lor 
iheM? purpOM?!* out o! current revenue. We therefiKe recommend that 
matching grant^^ be made a\ailabie to private institution?! from federat 
or !»tate fund^, tor replacement, remodeling and reconstruction of 
building* and equipment. We aln) recommend that bonding authority, 
which i* a\ailab!e to private iniititutions in !»ome !ktate?i, be generally 

5. Lifelong or recurring education !»houid be financed in wjvs that will 
enable private in»titution?i, along with those in the public sector, to 
ser\e students in this growing field. Funds arc needed (f) to support 
adutt education program^ and (2) for aid to aduil students. So far, the 
nation has not n^riousH addressed the problem of financing continuing 
education. Program* have twn financed from funds alreadv available 
for extension" or have been made to be self-supporting or even 
profit -making from fees. Support for students has been virtually 
non-existent, though it is urgently needed if the promise of adult 
education is to become a rea!it\ . Solutions must be found that will 
enable both public and private institutions to meet theM? educational 
needs. 
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National Board on Graduate Lducation i$pim«ored bv Conference Board of 
AHO€idted Resear4:fi Councils.^ ted4fraf Poik% Aitertfuthi^s fo^^xf Graduate Bducatim, 
Washington. 1974 
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Enroitment in Private Co:>.*ges and Universitw« as i 
Percent^ of Toui Eiwoiimait in Alt InsitutkHis, 
United States 1950-1973 



AU 

insti^tbm 



Alt 
Fow-Ye«- 
Instituttom 



1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1973 



44 
41 
34 
27 
24 



53% 

48 

45 

38 

32 

30 



Source: Am«rk^ CuurKil on Education, A tbooM of Hi^er Education, Wa^ingtc»i, 
197 f, pp. 9, IS. Reten to d«gree-ci«d!t students. Four-ye^ in»t{tutions mdudc those 
which offer a bachelor's dejiree or higher. 

Interpretation of daU: in 19$0 private Institutions of all types accounted fw 50 
per cent of total enrollment in alt institutions, while private 4-ye4r institutions accounted 
for Si per cent of the enrollment in institutions which offered the bachdor's degree 
or higher. 
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Table 2 



Nhin^ ami Eiwuliimnt by Type, 
1972-73 



Nufirticr of 
imtitutiims 



EivottiTCnt 



Leading n?«edrch universities (awarded in 
1970*71 more ihan 50 Ph.D.* ami 
n^ceived m<Ke than $ 10 miiii<Mis in 

federal supjK^n of i^:^mk scieiKc) 23 28 1 ,000 

Other research universities (awarded in 
1970-7 1 mwe than K) PhD.s and 
received more than $S million h 

federal support of ac^emic science) 13 ] ] S,(XX} 

Oth^doctiKai-i^antingunivefsitks ♦ 48 - 304,(KM) 

G)m|Kvhensive colleges and universities 
(offer masters* dejp^ees and have 
enrollment of more than 3^00 

students) 44 248,000 

General b^cal^reate cotleges (institutims 
with fewer than 3,5(K) students including 

mainly liberal arts cdteges) 719 81 6,000 

Two-year colleges 247 1 31 ,000 

Separate specialized professional Khools 
(including schools of medicine, otiwr 
health professions, engineering, business, 
music, art and design, law, teacher 

training) 437 2^,000 

TOTAL 1,531 2.133,000 



Source: fudlth T. Irw'm imi John D. Mlllett, fhe Can^us Resources of Higher Education 
the United Statei of America, Academy for Educational Devd<»pment» Wa^ingtm, 
O.C., 1973, pp. 10-! 1. A sImHar table *vlth sJi^tlv different da^flcatlons may be fwnd 
Ni Carnegie CommKston Migher Education, A aassiflcatitm of InUitutlons of Hif^r 
tducation, Berkeley, 1973, pp. 6-7. 
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Table 3 



Oistrtbution of Private Colleges and 
Univ«fsiti«sbv State, 1972 



Number of Private NiBnbcr of Private 

Imtitutiwis Institutions 



AUbama 


2 1 


iNeorasKa 


14 






t\evaua 


a 


Ari/ona 


b 


iNew rtampsnire 


1 w 


Ark an%a% 


1 1 


i>cw lerwy 


JO 


caiMornia 


1 




5 


Color iKlo 


f 1 
1 t 


N!m4/ VnrL 
l>ivW T or K 


i ^ / 


Connecticut 




i^iJI ill ^AfiJiil Ml 


45 


Delaware 


A 
*f 


Mnrth D 4knt:4 


3 


U.C 


1 A 
1 0 


vinKJ 




Florida 






14 




1^ 


vrv{§iun 




Hawaii 


J 


Pcnn^vivania 


114 




2 

J 


^nwiy t>ianu 


10 


iilinois 






25 


Indiana 


42 


South Dakota 


10 


Iowa 


36 


Tennessee 


45 


Kan^% 


24 


Texas 


53 


Kentucky 


28 


Utah 


5 


Louisiana 


11 


Vernwnt 


14 


Maine 


13 


Virginia 


35 


Maryland 


24 


Washington 


12 


Mas$achuM?tts 


89 


West Virginia 


11 


Michigan 


45 


Wisa)nsin 


30 


Minnesota 


33 


Wyoming 


0 


Mississippi 


17 


Other 


13 


Missouri 


49 






Montana 


3 


TOTAL 


M31 



Sourte: Irwin jnd Miflett.op. (7/., pp. 16-19 
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J Me 4 



Private limituticms, by Type, 1972 



hibtk Private 

Le^ing research universilic^ 26,4(X) 1 2,234 

Other re^arch untversiiies 16309 8,824 

Other doctoral-granting universities 1 3,374 6,337 

G)mprehenstve colleges ami universities 8,098 5,629 

Gefwal baccaiauieate colleges 2,019 1 ,1 35 

Two*vear colleges 3,(X)6 531 

Sr^iaiized professional »;fK>ols 1 ,471 544 

All inrtitutkms 4,851 1,393 



!kHir4«: Irwin and Mii{eft,ap. at., p. 13 



Tables 

Smirm of E<&i€atkmjrf li^om, 
mvaie ifistitiitkms of l^lier Edt^^toi, 
United 19^30 to 1970^71 



Govenwwm Endowment CumntGHts Total 



1929-30 


57% 




31% 


12% 


100% 


1939-40 


57 


4% 


25 


14 


100 


1949-50 


42 


31* 


13 


14 


100 


1959-60 


59 


5 


14 


22 


100 


1965-66 


64 


9 


10 


17 


100 


1970-71 


64 


9 


9 


18 


100 



«GI period 

Sourtt: Carrwg^ Commisskm on KJ^er Education, H^rEducstiw: Who NysT Who 
BentHH? Who Should Pay? McGraw-HHI, New York, 1973, pp, 22-23, 136-61. Excludes 
^raJ grants for m^^f^^ ami p&^lk service, gifts desi^ated for student aid, auxSiary 
em^fpfbe Incf^, and otf^r inccnne. 
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Table 6 

EckicatKNui and Getmai Expends p& Student^ 
tfi Uifrent ai^ Omstanc Ddlars, 
4a Pri\at«(-iber^ Am Colleges, 1964-73 





CiMtent 


Comunt 




DtMian 


Uoiiars 


1964 


$1,849 


$1,849 


1965 


1,955 


1,874 


1966 


2.049 


1.870 


1967 


2,228 


1,936 


1968 


2,387 


1,968 


1969 


2.580 


1,995 


1970 


2,835 


2.048 


1971 


3,026 


2.075 


1972 


3,138 


2.056 


1973 


3,282 


2,036 



Saufiie: Ci. R. Wvnn, A! the L'rosittHiJb; A Heport orf the tmofHitil Condition of forty- 
x'ii^t iiheral Arts Caiiet^s... , University of Miihigan, Ann Arbor, 1974, p. 23. Wynn 
indiititif^ fH4t the rate of tntUtion of cosi% h grejter in higher education than in the 
economy generaiiv. 



Table 7 

Average Tuition and Fees in Public and Private 
ImiituthNM ami the Tuition Gap, 
Selected Yean, 1956-57 to 1972-73 





Private 


Public 


Dollar 


Ratio 


1956-57 
1961-62 
1966^7 

1971- 72 (est.) 

1972- 73 (est.) 


$ 589 
906 
1.233 
1.781 
1,919 


$173 
218 
275 
367 
392 


$ 416 
688 
958 
1.414 
1.527 


3.4 
4J 
4J 
4.9 
.4.9 



Soufxe: U.S. Office of Education, Profectkms of Edi^catlon^ Stathtia, W^lngton, U.S« 
Goi«mnmit Printkig Office, 1967 editkm, p. 94; 1968 edltii^, pp. 98-9t 1970 edition, 
pp. 109-10; 1971 edition, pp. 1M-7 
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Table 9 

Percentage Distributkm of UmtergrMkiate StiK^ts 
by Family liKomc and InstitutkMui Type, 1972 

ImtituikMial Type/ Pi4>iic h-hrate 

ificonw Level liHtinitiom Institutions 

Re^tfjrch Univer«itie*i: 

Under $)0.0G0 28.0% 19.8% 

$ 10,000 and above 7Z0 80.2 

Other DoctiM-ate Granting 

Institutions: 

Under $ 10.000 33.9 32.7 

$10,000 and above 66.1 67.3 
ComfN^chcnsivc Cuiletiev. 

Under $10,000 428 30.5 

$10,000 and above 57.2 69.5 
Liberal ArtsCoitenes: 

Under $10,000 25.0 29.9 

$ 1 0,000 and above 7 5.0 70. 1 
Two-Year CiHlexes: 

Under $10,000 39.9 33.4 

$10,000 and above 6ai 66.6 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the CerHUi, Current Pttfyultitkm Sursvy (Octot>er 1972), ipecial 
ubulatJons; taken from The National CommJ»ston on tfie FfauflCtag of Po«*econ<i»v 
EduMtkm, f 'injfhifiii Rosttecondiiry tducmion in the LMted Statei, U.S. CH»venin»nt 
PrintinftUllUe, Ueccmber 1973, p, 140 

Table 10 

Private Gifts and Contributions as a Percentage 
of Total Intf ittitkMttl Expenditura, 
by Institu^Nul Category, 1970-71 
(Ddtar figures in millions) 

*. . , Private lnstituti<mal o^-^..-, 

Type of Institution Ejtp«Klitum ^^'^ 

Major P ivate Universities $ 604.5 $ 2,961 J 20.4 

Private wen** Colleges 31.4 101.0 31.1 

Private Women's Colleges 56.8 225.3 252 

Private Coed Colleges 345.1 1,453.8 23.7 

prof .& Spec. Schools 118J 433.4 273 

Stale Universities and Collef^ 314.1 7,(»5.8 4.4 

Municipal UnivcrsJttes and Colleges 11.6 248.8 4.7 

Junior Colleges 22.2 363.3 6.1 

$1,5035 $12382.7 11.7 

Source: Data for Coiumni 1 and 2 from CoMtwU for Financial Aid to Educatimt, 
Voluntfwy Support o1 tducation } 970-7 1 , pp. 62-63; percental calcuUted for the 
Tatk Force, instil ulionai eipetiditures comprise "educaiionai and general" expenditures 
and student aid. 
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Table 1 1 

tfKome frcHii Emtowment Md Cmem Cifu as 
Related to Total Ecfatcatkmal Funds, 1970-71 
(IMIar %ires m millkms) 

MMk Private 
ImtitutiofH tnstitutkms 

Emiuwmeni mi^amc $ 70 $ 430 $ SOO 

Git ts applied to i^mreni expenditures 350 830 1 ,160 
Total of endowment inconw and 

current gilts 400 1,260 1,660 

Total educational funds 1 1 ,076 4,983 16,059 
Endowment income and current gifts as 

percentage of total educational 

f"t^* 3.6% 25.3% 10.3% 

Source: Carnejite Commif^ion on High^ Educjiton, HJ^er tdu<atlon: WhoPj^'s? Who 
Benefits: Who should Pay: MwCrawHili, New York, 1973, 22-23 



Tabte 12 

Emkiwmenf Inconw and Dmmf Gifts as Pfrcentage of 
Total Ecfatcatfonat Ftmds, Private tmiitutkms, 1929-1970 
{Dollar f^res In mllliom) 













Emtowfment 












hKwiwand 






Gifts 


Total of 


Total 


otrrcnt 




Endowment 


sp{H^i to 


emtownwnt 


e<&ica* 


gifts as 






current 


itKomc 9inA 


tkmal 


fwcent]^ 






exfwmSturcs 


ctMtent gifts 


fumb 


of totd 












«<faicat}onal 












fundi 


1929.30 


% 62.3 


$ 23.4 


$ 85.7 


$ 204.5 


42% 


193940 


64.6 


35.3 


99.9 


256.1 


39 


1949-50 


87.5 


99.3 


186.8 


719.0 


26 


1951-52 


100.8 


123.6 


224.4 


724.9 


31 


1953-54 


112^ 


152.7 


265.5 


771.4 


34 


1955-56 


128.8 


197.1 


325.9 


95ao 


34 


1957-58 


165.8 


256.2 


422.0 


1,211.7 


35 


1959^ 


187.0 


297.7 


484.7 


1,500.7 


32 


1961-62 


209.7 


352.3 


562.0 


1,919.4 


29 


1963-64 


238.8 


437.7 


676.5 


2,393.9 


28 


1965^66 


288.3 


491.4 


779.7 


3.147.5 


25 


1967-68 


328.2 


633.7 


961.9 


3,795.5 


24 


1969-70 


400.0 


700.0 


1.100.0 


4,565.0 


24 


1970-71 


430.0 


830.0 


1,260.0 


4,983.0 


25 


Source: Ibid 


..pp. 22, 136-61 
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Tabic 13 



Voiunury Support to Public Imtitutiom 
of Hi8h«f Education. 1962-72 



Volunt;u>' Mtppuri to pubik 
Amount imtiiutiom at a percenuge 
(in mHiiom) of votuntary suntort to ail 
of H^ier ecbication 



1962-63 
1964-65 
l%S-66 
1966^7 
1967^ 

1968- 69 

1969- 70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 



195 
243 
244 
242 
270 
292 
326 
356 
383 



15.8 
15.7 
19.8 
19.2 
17.6 
18.5 
19ji 
21.6 
21.6 
21.9 



botif^r: Coufitil frtf Mnjniial A(U fo I duuiion, Inlufitjrx yup/^urt or t duiiition 
I'tTI-TJ. Mew Vork. 1973. p. Wj and I97i.73 edition, 1974, p. 65 
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Appendix A 



A REVIEW OF COMMENTS ON PRIVATE COLLEGES IN 
RECENT REPORTS ON FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

Howard R. Bowen 

In ifH- pd>\ year or two, tour major documents on ihc financing of higher 
cduiation have hccn prepared and pubii^cd by distinguished citi/en groups. 
Tfwse groups are: the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, the 
Committee iar Econ<Mnic Development, the NaticMial Commissic^ on the 
Fin<mcing of Post^t^dary Education, ^d Sf^iat Jaik F<Kce to the 
Secreury of HEW.* Each of these ^oups, in we way or another, expressed 
views about the impwtance ot the private sectw of higher education and the 
need to make provision for sustaining df\d strengthening that ^ctor. In 
^neral, all indicated ai^reciation of tt^ ccmtrilnitions tru^ to the nation by 
private institutions, all were concerned ^HHit the future strength and health 
of the private sector, and ail made retevant recommendations. However, each 
of the documents was primarily concerned with other matters, and views on 
private higher education did not a>me thrcHJ^ strimgly. The purpose of this 
appendix is to summarise the views expressed in the several documents. 



L C^negte Comnti^m 

The Carnegie Commission stated its basic positi4»i am the i^hrate becM as 
follows (p.n3K- 

PeHups t(^ most perplexing prc^lem facing higher education today is the 
diminishing capacity of i^ivate institutions to survhre in the face of the wkle 
tuiti<¥i gap at the undergr^uate level and a marked lowing down in the rate 
of growth of college enrollments. We believe it is essential for the health of 
iHjr toui educational system that the great majority of private colteges and 
universities ^e not permitted to decline in quality. Enrolling ^XHit 
one-fourth of all students in the OHintry, they proviite dhrerse educational 
(^lions for students, and they (^form a vaiu^ie role in quality ^ucation, 
ciKTicular reform and innovation, teeing methods, and rese^ch. They also 
play an exceedingly valuable rote in professional and ^^uate education ^d 
research. 

The commission tlwi m^ the following recwintendati<»is (pp. 113-17, 
127): 
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1. Sinitf wivjlc hiftlKM fdiaaiiiin tnnU'ts vkIjI hcfwfSJs. it shttuld m»i ht* 
fortf«:l«jWd from rctciving public did. Sub%idi»f% Ui pmau* in^iitutiom 
my htf J coMlv mcdfu. of widcnins atcc^^ to higher cdutatitw than 
tfXpjndifiK thtf public H'CUtr. 
• .^«H(4c4«nrvn)pKt)t^ 4h»HjW uke into jcuiunt Ihc nwd to-prcwrvc ^nd • 
•Htfiisihcn Ihtf private Mrctor <*htfn ^'tlinis pnfiwi*'^ oti !uiliufi«. and on 
fs^ujy^anj?. ot pubiiv inMitutioiiv I \k two H'vtor^ should be wmplcmcn- 
tarv and mulually rt^inftniing. 

3. Whik- at«>untabilit> g«K's with atcvptanu* of public fund*. A;£oum4bi|. 
ity rufed not imply CiHitrol tir uniformity. 

4. Thtf BAsk OppcKtunity Grant* prin^am *houW be fully funded and 
libfrali/ed, thu* making them nuM^c useful in tHJth the public and 
private M^torv 

5. Ihc wend tow^d a steadily widening g^ betw^ {Hiblic and i^ivate 
tuition* should be revcrwd by the sute*. The technique* wotfld be a 
tmderate rm in public tuitions, direct or ti^ii^t support to private 
institutions, or a combinatiiMi of the two. Subsklw* to private 
institutions <ihoutd narrow but not eliminate the tuition gap. Students 
in private institutions and their parents should meet about one-third of 
total institutional costs for education. 

6. Federal Mipport of graduate education and research ^>ouid be stabilized 
and gradually increased so that ff-aduate idudy and research would not 
si|^on funds from undergraduate «iucation. 

7. An adequate long-term loan program to serve as a supplemental form of 
student aid riioutd be created. 

The commission then pointed out that many states arc exiwimenting with 
various schemes for f^oviding public support to private institutions. They 
noted that conditions vary in different parts of the country ^ that variation 
among financial plans is to be expected. However, they expressed a 
preference for grants-in-aid to stu<tents based on a me»is test and with 
amojnts higher for those attending private institutions than for those 
attending public institutions. 

5rt a recent supplenwnul rejwrt* the commission reiterated its concern 
ab«it the widening tuition gap: "Are private institutions umter comiMtitive 
pressure from public institutions? The answer is in the afHrmathre, but the 
situation varws greatly from categ(^ to cat^ory and from Institutkm to 
institution. Tlw institutions under tJw neatest pressure are the 'comprehen* 
sive colleges and universities* and liw 'liberal arts coHeges II* (less setect'tve 
liberal arts colleges). The prh^ate two year institutions are also under 
substantial pressure. The competitive dlsadvanta^ in attracting students is 
neatest for private institutions *vhen d)e (tuition) ratio is largest.** To meet 
the prf^lem, the commission repeated its sug^ions *'f«' narrowing the 
public-private gap: first, and most important, state supp<m ^u>u>d be m«te 
availi^lc to private institutions; secorKi, the rate of rise of jwivate tuitions 
that marked the IWOs ^lould be slowecf downj third, there should be a 
'nKidest and ^adual' rise of public tuition on the aver^.**^ 



The Ctn uTittt litiic wiiftfwtK Jtnuii piK.iic iimitulion% hut a gfcal 
*l4Mlb\ im;Mi4:4lion. Ifv lumci^oi niUtcpiUi fCwOgni/c that the inMiiiiiuMial 
^tiiKlutc oi ^incM*;an hi^thci ^sUKatUm ha% cxoUvd o\cf time. Thi% %tiiiciuic 
ma\ tnu K' ivflcwt it \s what ha\i* %V4>?k Hith toi Uv liw^^vabk 
tutufv tp. ^n. \nwl ihc\ wiMUltufc pu^mataalH thai •Qualilicd 
irtMitutiom now in c\i%UMno muM he aUcquatclx funded il individual 
%tudcnt% aic !ca'i\c Ww i'du^atumal op|H»riunitic^ . . . th«n should haw 
and i! Ihtf needed %<Hiai id\n^ ftom hij^ci education arc to he real* 
i/ed. . . . There are imjwtant ditlerenee^ betwvvn publie and pri\ate institu- 
tions, and tundinji h\ piiblii mone\ should fevfH'it Ihi^e ditterentes. ... It is 
appropriate that public eoilefies and universities receive a larger pKrrcentajie ^1 
iheir income trom tax monies than pri\ate instituiiiMis. NUveiner, govern- 
ment grants !o pri\ate institution* shiuitd take accmint of the income 
axailable to thvwc institutions from private soura»*/* 

The CtD u'j^Mt places stiong emphasis on voluntary sup^rt ol higher 
education (pp. 74-5) and urgenth recommends that existing ta% incentives 
for v4Muniaf\ suppivt be maintained and expanded. Thev us : **\Vc have 
concluded that the flow oi private Hipport i^ essential to the diverMty, 
strength, and \italit\ of the nation's colleges and universities." The major 
recommendation in the fept^rt i> that tuitions in public institutions be 
incrcaM^'d to !iti\ per cent of instructional costs (defined to include a 
reasonable allowance tor leptacement of facili!iei>). This recommendation is 
clearl\ intended to strengthen the private sector b> narrowing the private* 
public tuition gap. \ companii^ proposal is: ''that federal funding ... be 
piimariK thtough grants and loans to individual students in accordance with 
their ability to pa\ . . . and that funding patterns of slate govemnwts place 
moie emphasis on grants and loans according to the sanw criterion" (p. 24), 

Other recommendations of the tt 0 report arc as follows: 

1. That the federal government seek to achieve greater equality of 
educational opportunity among the states; 

2. That grants to students be accompanied by cost^of-education allow- 
ances to institutions; 

.V That the student loan system be expanded as a supplemental form of 
stuilent finance; 

4. That state and local gmernments contract with private institutions for 
educatiiwai services when public facilities are not ^equate* and in this 
wa\ put to use underutilized private facifiiies. 

Ml. Natiofut Commission 

The report of the Nati4>nal Commission on the Financing of Postseccnd^ 
Eduialion was primariU analytical and it m^e few substantive rccomrtHmda* 
f{4>ns. However, manv parts of the report speak to the special attributes, 
problems of needs of private hi^'r education. For example, in identifying 
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the 4>bjtfiiivc!i IcM iniMH'tondjfv cducaliiwi, cun^dcrablc empha^^ wa* pUccil 
iMi !itudent choice, Mudcnf DppiKtunity, tn!4itutionai divcrrvjiy, in^iituiional 
c\cdtem' and institutional independence. The private Hector h clearty 
relevant to the aitainnu*nt of the« objectives. And in assessing the 
achievenwnt ol these t^jectives. the role of the private sector was refnratedly 
constdeied. 

In analyzing financial distress dmon$ colleges and univer^ties, the 
commission reported {p. 2(>9) that 'Uhe mudi-puhlici^«J tuition gap" 
between miblic <md private colteges \s real. They concluded that "the effort 
to reduce the tuition differential through institutionally-financed student aid 
has created a fundamental imbalance that, in view of oirrent enrolln^nt 
forecasts, threatens the financial viability of many private institutions. Most 
private institutions ^e now offering larger price drsc^nints than they can 
continue to afford . . 

On the other hand, the National Commission reported {p. 193): 



//? sfTort, there tm been a u^bsmtld number of rep^s issued during 
the pmt s^x yean dealing directly <^ indirectly with the questi<m of 
ntnmciul distress anw^ cdlegiate institutions, TJjose h*o hoi^ studied 
the mutter mre for frtmi unmimtHis, howet^, <M>tHit the seriou^^ of 
the prob/em md the necessity ft^^mmment^ intervention. Of^^ial 
si^iflcance is the fact that the literature prwicks clear evidence that 
tf^re is no agr^rmnt an a unifwfi tkflnitiw re^mlir^ the nature of 
finmjcfal distress among postsecmdmy institutions, nor are there 
f^raiiy accepted stcmdiffds or uniform criteria to ascertain its 
existence %^ extent. Thus, a a^ful review of these studies yMds no 
clear understtmding of the extent of flrkmc!^ distress or of Its 
implicatlcms /br public policy. 



The commission went on to recomn^mi that a systematic and cot^ent 
effort be made to gether information periodicaiiy on the condition of 
institutions of hi^r education. 



IV, SpedalTtskFcxrcetotHeSfcmary of t^th.Educa^ 



Thi$ docun^t, known ^ the Newman Repeat, is not dh^t^ ^i^fically 
toward private higher ^ucatim <^ tow^d the fmancing of hi^ier education, 
tHJt it contains numy retevwt implicaticms. 

The task f<M'ce emfrfiasized the imp<Ktance of InstituikMiat diversity and 
recommemi^ that 9^ter variety du^ld be mccHir^^. In this connection 
Ihey slat^ (p. 48): . . . it is desirable to preserve the amfiUims imler 
which a healthy and effective ^h^ate sector of posU^ondary education can 
ccmtintie. The issue is not whett^ private hi^w education is more effective 
or more diverse than (Mibiic The combination of public private is more 
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effective and huhc divef*i4* ll!.m ptihlk ahine. Mure im{HifUnl than ever \s the 
pcYint that the reiative indefH-niKmc M>me in%titutuHis \w\ps 'msnrc the 
vitality and freedom oi all;* 1 hey also (pp. 59-ti()) cited with aiatm MatiMic% 
on the declining percentage of students in the private sector since 1950, and 
the fact that siinu* privaie volleses are dts,<ppe.»^in)^ or going public. 

! he task Itirte strongty recumnH'tidk:d a fedeial policy tui highet educaticm 
to pfonnue healthy competition among inslituiions the uimpetitiim to he 
principally a rivalry in attracting students. They stated (p. lift): " ... the 
i-ederai government •^lould ch^ntse forms 4}t assistance which masimi/c the 
incenlives for institutions to compete for students and minimize the risks of 
defiherate or inadvertent federal tntruMon into institutional opera- 
\'hh%s, ... the questiim *Who gets what?' !feh<HjUl be determined by student 
chi>ice rather than legislative Itirmulas or administrative deciwiHis; thcrefcM^e, 
we recommend that, wherever feasible, federal suppiKt tor p<ist secondary 
educatiim flow to siudenis rather than to institutions." And continuing in 
this vein, tlu-y concluded {p. 122) that: "The existence of public and private 
institutions, competing for students on the ba^is of the effcctivencii& of their 
educational programs, improves the whole of pO!>t-^condary education, lo 
prcwrve the conditions necessary for this competition to continue, the 
Federal governnumt should give priority to strategieii of pti^t -secondary 
finanu*, particularly revision of its program«» of %tudcnl aid, whidi wcHild 
narrow the tuition differential between public md private institutions 
without compromising the autoni>my independenu? of cither. The vitality 
of both public and privaie campuses, their ability to differentiate them«!lves 
and the possibilities tor creation of new educatii>nal enterprises are 
importantly affected by funds from private doncM-s and foundations. In the 
re-examination of federal tax polkies care should be taken to enfuuice this 
flow of funds jnd encourage a broader participation of the public in 
education philanthropy.'* 



V« CanctuskHis 

The tour major documents on higher education that have been produced 
by distinguished groups in the past ye-ir nr two are clearly supportive, in their 
genera! thrust, of the philosophy recommendations of the present 
report. They acknowledge the importance to the nation of preserving and 
strengthening the private sector; they recogni/c that the private sector is 
vulnerc^ie to serious weakening or even extinction unless rescued by 
appropriate public policies, and they identify the tuition gap as the significant 
prd3lem. They advocate or suggest tuition offsets, grants to prh^ate 
instituti(»is, more generous student aid, and strengthening of incentives for 
^iianthropic giving as practicable solutions. These recommendations arc not 
fully developed in the four documents and are not precisely the same as those 
in the present report. But the implications of the four documents for the 
private sector of higher education are quite conwwnt with those of the 
present report. 
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Appendix B 



IMPLICATIONS OF 
EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD MAJORITY 

David /. H(m^^ 



\. IntnxfcictkHi 

Thi* appendix is a summary of the lentalive conclusions reached as part of 
a research ntudy conducted at the University of Wtsa)nsin-Madison by the 
autho- under a contract with tte Association of American Colleges supported 
by a grant from the Arthur Vining Davis Foundatiwis. Financial assistance 
was also provided by Lilly Endown^nt, tnc, through the National CouftcH of 
Independent Colters ^nd Uniwrsiiies. The complete study will go beyond 
the issues dealt wf .ve, both in scope and in (tetail Tt^ extensive 
footnotes and refer . available in the final paper have been reduced to a 
minimum in th* » . ^y. The results of the study will be p^iblirfred in 
monograph forr ihc fall of 1974 by the As«^iatton of American Colleges. 

This paper is r«. irten for the layman. The c<»icluslons which It reaches are 
generalized and tentative. The material contained in the pafwr is no substitute 
for careful legal advice based on specific fact situatkms. The conclusions are 
the sole responsibility of the authcw, who is fully co^piizant of the lack of 
predictive value of many of the ca^^ cited herein. 

Administratcws, faculty and commentators on higho^ education predict^ 
substantial legal and sociological impact on higher ^ucation as a result of the 
1972 ratification of the 26th An^ndn^nt to the United Stales Constitution, 
j^anttng eighteen-ycar-olds tl^ right to vote, and resultant action in over 
forty states legislatures to r«1uce the ^ of majwlty under state law. The 
legAl concept of m^Mority nKjans . . the age at which, by law, a perMn is 
entitled to the management of his own affairs and to the enjoynwnt of civil 
rights. The opfX)site of mifK)rity."^ "MajcKity," however, is not a definitive 
concept Majority depends on state law and, even within a sute, majority 
may differ for such legal rights as obtaining a driver's license, purchasing 
alcoholic bcver*«es, marriage without parental consent, signing binding 
contracts, etc. A patchwork treatnrMjnt of majority for diffe-ent purposes is 
characteristic of most stales.^ Interstate diff^-ences abound.^ In general, 
however, states have reduced their age ot majority from the most comnwn 
age of 21 to 18 for most purposes. 
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I hi* m.i|<if imptu.iliufis fnfcuiM tor higher education were tin jnciat.^ The 
hsuv^ Were these: 



1. Could inMitutions 4it higher education, con^iislently with the constitu- 
tional suarantcvs of due process and eijual protection, continue to 
mea>*Jie a >iudeniS necd^ tor lifiancial aid by teterence to the asM.*lsol 
the parc*nis when the ?>tuden! was independent as a matter of ^tate law? 

2. Could public institutions of higher cducaii^Hi continue to classily a 
more mobile adult p«ipuiation as non-residents for tuition purposes? 

3. Could public and pfivate institution^^ continue to rc^quirc adults to live 
in on-campus housing, and thus differentiate between various clas^ of 
adults. ciMiMstently with the constitutional guarantees of equal protec* 
tion and due pr^Kess? 

tach of these issues has a dircN:t f : . .ciaf effect on individual colk^s and 
universities and on the choicer to be made in dealing with is!>uc*i>of financing 
policy at the state and national k*vel. However, for the reasons su^slcd 
below, it may be that while the practical effects of a reduced age of majority 
arr !^ub^tantia! the legal effects are minimal. 

II. Oepemlency and Che Family Unit 

Recently proposed guidelines for the Supplementary Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants program provide the following test for a '^sclf-Hipponing" or 
^'independent" student: 

(r) "Self -Supporting or Independent Student" means a student who: 

(1) Has not and will not be claimed a^ an exemption for Federal 
Income Tax purposes by any person except his or her spouse for the 
calendar year(s) in which aid is received and the calendar year prior to 
the academic year for which aid is requested. 

(2) Has not received and will not receive financial afisistance of more 
than %fAH) from his or her parent(s) in the calendar year(s) in which aid 
is received and the calendar year prior to the academic year for which 
aid is requested, and 

(i) Has not lived or will not five tor more than 2 conH?cutive weeks 
in the home of a parent during the calendar year in which aid is 
received and the calendar year prior to the academic year for which aid 
is requested.^ 

This legulation continues the traditional method of separating the indepen- 
dent student from the dependent student on the basi^ of a pattern of past 
support and is, in sonu? respects, mmc stringent than the guidelines for the 
National Direct Student f.oan Program/ 

The underlying rationale for this and similar guidelines at the federal, state 
and institutional level, while never clearly articulated, seems to be a 
determination that, as among the various resource bases for financing an 
individual student's educati4m, tfie income and assets of the family unit 
should be exhausted before limited governmental resources are made 
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avatiabic. From the studcnl's siandfroini, the major prublem with *iuch a ruk- 
is lhat il docs nol rcci>gnti?c hi^ iH her flatus as an adult, ii dms noi 
necessarily refleci actual parental contributions in the current year, and it 
presunHfs a family relationship which may not exist. 

To date there has been no littHation on the issues raised by the type of 
rules exemplified in the reftulations cited above. It is important to put the 
regutatiom in context. The regulations only determine // tamily resources will 
be examined to determine need. They do not address the question of ability 
to contribute. The determination of need is made by means of a "needs 
analysis." The regulations really test ''parental willingness'' as opposed to 
"abfliiy" to contribute. In effect, the reguiaticMis embody a social policy in 
favor of apportioning limited amounts of financial aid on a priority basis to 
those persons who are willing to provide strong evidence that they really are 
independent or who are willing to have family resources factored into a 
determination of need. 

Neither present nor proposed regulations make distinctions on the basis of 
age« Thus it is not only theoretically but actually possible to have a 35-year- 
old dependent student and a 17-year-oid independent student. To this extent 
the reduced age* of majority has no real bearing so far as the fe^l case is 
concerned. The regulations were as vulnerabte to attack by a 22-yearokl 
dependent student as they are mnv by the dependent 19-year-okl student. 
The practical effect, however, is to increase geometric^ly the level of 
discontent, since most of the need-ba^^ federal and state programs are 
administered for undergraduates. 

There are two potential levels of legal attack* The first attacks the over-all 
design of the regulatioris. The second raises questk)ns about the specific t^ts 
imf^Tsed by the regulations, in each case both due process and equal 
protection claims might be advanced against the regulations^ 

Equal Protection. If a statute, re»jlation or rule is under attack on equal 
protection grounds, two tyfH^s of analysis might apply. The traditional equal 
protection analysis erects a presumption of constitutionality and requires 
only that there be soohj rational connection between the distinctions drawn 
and the purpose of the regulation. The «cond type of analysis is more 
stringent. Where the distinctions under attack in%^lve "suspect ctassifica- 
tkHis" or "fundamental interests" the classification scheme adopted will be 
st<bject to str'fct scrutiny. At this time "»ispect" criteria include race, alienage 
(or national origin) and religion. Some numbers of the United States 
Supreme Court have implied that poverty (or wealth) and sex may also be 
suspect classifications. Fundamental interests recognized by the United States 
Supreme Court include the rights to vote, privacy, access to court, and free 
speech and association. 

The particular regulations under consideration do not appear to erect 
distinctions involving either "suspect criteria" or '^fundamental interest." The 
real distinction appears to be on the basis of wealth - or at teast past 
contributions. It would also apfH!ar that the effect of the distinctbn on 
education does not implicate a fundamental interest. In the recent case oiS<m 
AntosUo School District v. KocfHgue^,^ the United Slates Supreme Court 
undertoi>k to review the effects of the Texas school financing statutes as they 
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related toc4{Ujtilv nt CiiiKJliiHiat oppiKtunity. The Court inetlect umcludcc 
that beyond ^ime undelincd ha^c level oi op(H)f!unity, ditference^ ir^ 
expenditures per pupil do not violate the e4]uai protection ciau)e. Put another 
i%ay, the right to an equal educational opportunity beyond the level of 
adequacy \s not a "fundamental tnterent.*' Since the RoJrigue/ caw inv<iived 
elenientaf> and wtondary M;hooi %tud«.ni%. it would seem that, u liM-fifMru 
access to financial aid to pirrMie a higher education would not be a 
''fundamental interest/' However, in some circumstances ihc reflations may 
arguably create a significant educational barric*r requiring some individuals to 
postpone their educatit^ one or mxc years in (Hder to qualify for aid as an 
independent student.^ The possibility may t>e sufflckmtly intriguing to 
generate a test of the regulations on the tfieixy that the denial of educational 
opportunity effected by the regulations rises to ti^ level of a "fundamental 
mterest." 

Most likely, however, the equal protection arguments leveled at the 
regulations will be combined with one or more due process arguments, with 
due process as the main avenue of attack. 

Due hr(Ke%i^. Tlw due process and equal protection analyses overlap to the 
extent that sott^ discrimination may be violative of due process. The main 
thrust of a due process attack is sugge^ed by a number of recent welfare 
cases and one higher education case dealing with so-called irrebuttable 
presumptions*^^ In these cases the Unit^ States Supreme Court has made it 
clear that the due process clause is antithetical to ^rn^nent irrebuttable 
presumptions which operate in a manner unrelated to fact and do not further 
the tefpslative aim. 

First, a generali/cd attack on the regulaticMis is possible urnier the line of 
irrebuttable prei^mpti<Mi cases. An irrebuttabte presumption is arguably 
created in the basic assumption that if a parent makes ^me contributions to 
the education of his/her offspring this willingness or ability continues into the 
next year and perhaps beyond.^ ^ Put another way, the system presumes 
future kipport from the fact of present support. That presumption appears to 
be irrebuttable.^^ 

Ar^ably, there is no rational connection between parental supp<M't in one 
period of timf» and parental support for the fuotre. Again, however^ it is well 
to k^p in mind that the regulations are really a threshold test Ability to 
contribute is analyzed only after a pattern of prior ^ppot is shown. More- 
over, such a preajmpti<Mi has histcH'ical foundations and, in a perNxt of 
limited financial aids, is probably good social polky. The effect of the t^k of 
financial aid for the ueperNient student fn^ a hi^-income family (M-obably 
operates to strmgthen the ties of dependence* The safest f^edictkm in a 
^nend sense may be that something like the preset system is sufficiently 
ratiiKial to withst^ attack. Also, the nwe flexibility diat is built In^ the 
system, allowing stiidents and their p^ents an opportunity to demonstnite 
that ttw test ior 'Mndepen<tence" and the sti»idafd "rmds analysts'* do not fit 
their situation, the less vulnerable the system is to attack. 

This is not to say that ^cific features of the present system are not 
subject to due pro<^s attack. While the over-all objectives of the program 
may be constitutimal, particular features of the present pro-am, and 
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pdrtkuiariy the rww SL(Xi {xogram regulations, are troublewvm. tt would 
aj^ar thai the over-ali intent of the regulations h to provide a filtering 
device to promote an app<^tionment of limited restHjrces to the most needy. 
The goal h served if those most in need have first claim on the available 
resources. 

Tt^ regulations require that the student fK)t be taken ''as an exemption for 
Fed^ai income Tax {MJrposes... fc^ the calendar year in which aid is 
received and the calends year im'ior to the ac^mic year for which aid is 
requested." in effect, the claim as an exemption is a certification by the 
parent or family that the student received mwe than one half of higher 
support from the claimant. The exemption tert, as well as the $600 of 
support test in the next secti(Hi of the propose regulations, thus make sense 
insofar as they apply to ti^ year in which aid is requested. But what ^KHit 
the prt(^ year feature? This secltixi of the reguiatiiKis opiates to aeate an 
irrebuttable presumption that the student has a future claim on family 
resources within t)^ cc^fines of the f^is anaiy^s. This presumption is 
^guabiy coniT^y to fact, partioil^iy where the parent may have improi^ly 
claimed the exemption, (x, aitt^gh providir^ support in the past, now flatly 
refuses to provkJe any nwe. Similarly, t>» two ^secutive weeks provision 
in the SEOG regulations mt^t be challenged as unreiat^ to likely parental 
contribution. 

This type of infirmity in the {H^esent reguiatk»is mi^t addressed in 
two ways. First, the reflations ccwld remain int^ with the strong 
probability of court chailen^. if such a chailen^ were made the regulations 
mi^t be defended as reasonable and related to fact. Moreover, flexibitity 
could be provided by judicious use of available admintstrath^ flexibility to 
test the actual potential for supfx>rt in partkulv cases to avokj hard^ip. A 
student could argue that higher education does have re^onable altemathfe 
means avail^te to determir^ whetiter parental resources wilt in fact be 
available to students. Whether alternatives »ch as affidavits, hearings, forms 
or different regulations wouki ^^uateiy cope with Uie ne&i to apfKxtion 
scarce resources Is subject to serious qt^tion. Moreov^, the presumptions 
operate in an area qualitativety different from the welfare cases in which tN 
"irrebuttable presumption" label has bwn fatal." The presumption here is 
not permanent and may be overconr^or avoid^-by judicious planning or 
postponement of entry into the ^ucational syOem. in any event, ti^ 
argun^ts are sufficiently intri^ ing to enoHjr^ litigation with some 
likelihood of success. 

A second approach would be to present the over-all design of the 
regulations but remove some of the questionable features aru! build in nuve 
adminisuative flexibility-allowing a stiKlent to demmstrate in a specif case 
that the operation of the regulations, while generally appropriate, does not 
accord with the facts of higher particular case, Unfc^unately, the ov^-ali 
policy goal of the regulations-to maximize tte impact of govann^nta) 
resources on those who are truly without other resources to kxA to-argues 
for easily administer^, (^jecth^ standards. The resoluticm of these issues is a 
difficult policy question with far^eaching implicatims so iong as availabte 
governmental aid remains far below actual n^. 
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iii. Puhik ( olh-Kv .tmilitifmstlv IihIhhi 

Hh" pi.itlii.i! itfcil ol a fi'diucil .i^c ot ni.iiuiity uii Uu' niHccliufi ul 
II4II! li'MiJiMil Uiiliiifi i% iinmcdi.tU* .tiul Lir rcufiifiu. Most M.ilc inittitxMi o? 
il.ituliH\ l.iw pfiMinws Ihi* U'Mtlcncc o| a niitHH to In* with his/her p.ircntv 
Uvloii- 1*171 Uk' hiilk lit Ihf »itUiUnts in pui^iii hiuhiM idiaalion vvifi timk*f 
21 up lu .iikl iticludifiH .If k\is\ .1 p.ifl o. the ycdr next prcccdinK ifkMr vi^iiif 
ViMf. It H.is t.if f.isict t«) liflciiniiie whcfc .1 slmUnt's p.iivtUs lived th.in if is 
lu tnm dclcfminc wIkmc itHlay s student fcsidvs. A fcdiavd .i^e of majoiitv 
vh.inKid ihi' s\>icin in ih.it alt students uvvi ei^tccn m.i> now cstablisJi 
residence in their uwrt ri>iht. 

I hi- m.i>{nitude nun-resident luitiun payments as a fesuuice fur puhlit 
higher edutatitin has Ken well diM^umentinl by K«ihert M. Cithune.^^ I hi* 
im\UL\ on f»iivate hi>jher edutatiun is also ciwsider.tble. II residence harriiMs 
are luweu^. if wuuld make f»ivate hi^er educati^m relatively less allractivc 
in an etuntimic sense when tump.ifed \o attendance at a public institution at 
resident fates. On the other hand, to the extent that v.iriotis state loan 
ItroRfanis discnmin.ttc between residence and mm-rc^idence, an easing ol the 
feMdence reijuifcment could result in more dollars hiMn^ .ivailable t<i students 
.11 private institutions. 

A. thmitiamil ficshkmc Kvquin'fwnls, The law n<?w seems settled thai 
duiationa! U'sidenie feqiii^vnH*nts <>! up to one year prior to etiKibiiity for 
f esident status are |K'rmi\sible. I he United Stales Suprvnu' Court h.is aflirmed 
wiihcHtt *>pinion two lower court easc*% vijuarely raising; the issue,' ^ The miM 
recent uf these eaws, Slinqis v\ Slule at Wu\IUnqtiMi^^ raised challenges to 
Wash!nRton\ one year duratitmal requirenKml iin the grounds of equal 
protection, due pnH;ess and violation of a right to travel. lower court in 
Slurqis had teiied heavily on the United States Supreme CiHirt opiniijn in Sun 
Anumia Independent SiluaJ UisirkI K Kodrii/ue/ and specifically held that a 
person is not entitled to a higher education as a matter of right. The lowc*r 
cuurt adiipted a tr.iditional equal protection test and concluded that there 
way a ratitinaK reavmable and relevant distinctiim betwc*en thedifterentiated 
classes. 

The Supreme Court also rea*ntly took the opportunity in Vlandis k 
Kliney to »eview its prior decisions. In a fiH>tnote the Court expressly 
.ipproved of the decision in the Siumes case which upheld Minnesota's one 
year Juratii>nal rc^iidence requircmc-nt. The Court also discussed with 
approval the actkins of the Connecticut Attorney GcrKral In attempting to 
cstabli^ nMsofiabfc rc»sjdcnce criteria.** The Court \ appdrvni view that 
immediate accc*ss by citizens of orw state to institutions of higher education 
in another state is not a *Mundamcntal intc*fest" stems to provide asMJrancc 
that a reasonable, well administered non-resident tuition program (and by 
implication a "residents only" student aid program) will be constitutional. 

B. Inchi4tiuhfe Presumptions, In operating a resident-nonrcHiidcnl classifi- 
cation scheme a state may not impoM? irrebuttable presumptions. In \hc Kline 
case the United States Supreme Court struck down a Connecticut statute 
which had, in part, providcni that a student would be permanently classified 
as a mm-resident student if his <^ her "k'gal address for any part of the one 
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ViMf iKUihi iniHKduicIv pihii Ui his ^ipptiiatiim for admK'^itm , . . wo^ 
oubidc ol ConfWtlicut.'*'*^ I hi- Court characlcri/cd iHcm: clasMlicaliun^ a* 
••permaneni and irrclHiliablc" and con^^cnlly a vkilaiion oi due pf<KCi^*. 

C. ConduiitMt. Taken loRcthcr, Rodriguez and AV/w virtually guarantee 
lhai stales will be able lo continue to ihar^c differential rates lor resident*! 
and non-re^ent> and administer - residents onlv" {^ugrams ol student 
assisl^ce. However, the due iM^ocess and equal protection clauses will pruvkle 
avenues to ensure cven-handed and ccMisi^ent administration of objective 
standards of residency. Specific cases are likely to raiM? questions about the 
procedures followed in making such cteterminations. Stna the great dollar 
differentials between resident and non-resWent rates or benefits will pr(*ably 
ctHittnue, appeal to the courts for relief in particular cases is likely. 



IV. Required DtM^mitory Resktence 

Virtually every thoufthtful commentator, and even 7//w maga/ine, has 
expressed ccKiccrn that a reduced m of majority marks the end of residence 
halls as self-supporting enterprises. The ccMicem is well founded, and a 
number of recent cases, albeit all federal district court decisions, Appeax to 
sharply restrict the ability of public institutions to enforce on-campus 
residence rules, ComnKMily, institutions have required students lo live in 
dormitories for various periods of their academic careers. While the 
reguiaticN>s differ from campus to campus and state to stale, some comoton 
rules rcn^uire all freshmen, all perscms under 21, all won^n under age 21, or 
other classes u^ reside in the dorms, 

Students wiio are now adult at 18 or 19 do fK)t like to be told where to 
live. If college rules forn^rly «?l 21 as the cut-off, a reduction in the age of 
majority and new-found adult status seeks recognili(Mi in relaxed parietal 
rules. Academic ^minlstrators, re^ls cwr trustees, and other officials have 
not always been consistent as to why we have dormitc^'ies on the one h^d 
(low cost, convenient, and acceptable housing) and why we have particular 
regulaticMis on the other (to fill ttwse dorms and pay off the bonded 
Indebtedness). Do the dormitories have educational value; if so, how much? 
The answer to the first ^xx of the question is yes. The answer to the second 
part is unctear. 

A. Due /^otess and Equal Protection. A review of the cases in detail is 
beyond the scope of this summary. One LoutsUna case struck down aale 
regulations requiring wonren under the a^ of 21 to reside in dormitories, on 
tlw ground that the sote reason for the regulations was economic and that the 
placing of the financial burden on one group of students (r^tdents) as 
opposed to the remainder violated equal protection.^** A later Louisiana case 
upheld regulations requiring dormitory residence until age 21 (with nunwous 
exceptions) on the basis of the ''educational value" claim asserted by the 
institution which was uncontroverted on the record.^* The most recent 
Louisiana decision struck down Louisiana rules with an age cutoff at 23.^^ In 
the course of that decision the Court made the following «*servaiions: 
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if stuiknt who ts wufs (ffj 4H (pLki It* ihr tm i ampus in ii JtffVNiiHy 
%%uy tvuMtffuhh' rdatcJ to the cduuaiiMiul fy(HVss. i ataitily there 
no L^'Uefhe fm^M^tcJ to siippi^t the rcquirentent that tvtumimf 
militittv xvtvrans hx inq in Jo^mitf^ies A ivusi^iaNy rdutej to the 
eJuiitfftfnu/ pnHCsy to the ionttun, cs/hft witncsus tm iHlhilt iPt 
phintitts stated thut leqtiitiiHt u stuik'nt ot this adxwhed Uifi\ atid 
otiwnsise liux inq tull h'ihif status, to liw in campiis doimiti^ies not 
teasimahly related to tite university educational pnKcss and further 
miif/ft ptinv detrinh*nta/ in tertns of alii^jation and dex elopment of 
ehofoeteristies ol nntturity by being on their omk*' While the 'living 
offd leatnina'* ameept fVf is nut challenged. \\\c implomcnyiictn ot 
\\u\ uHiiopi J! StniUH'JMi'f n, in^M jr a% if requires sluiknts full legal 
majof ii\ .ind rcturfiiiiR military veterans to live on tampus, \s hHim* mit 
ti> he ie,iMmabl> related \o the eduwjtiimaf process, (empfiasis added)^^ 

It \s wofih notintt that this most recent case was decided hejore changeii in 
l.iniiMarw Ijw reduced the age of mai<irii\ to eighteen. The reMilt in a future 
can* might he affected hy that fact. 

At least one case has hinted that financial reasons may suffice as a basis fi^r 
the regulatiiins. In Poynter i. Dreydi^l^^ the court fcnind '\ . . nothing 
sinister in the intea«st of a state-suwH>rted university in insuring its irunda- 
t4»> obligation to honor its bonded tndebiedness. Thai too is a legitimate 
end/'^* The case, however, is limited in its apfrfrcaWHty by the admission of 
Ihc students that the dormitories migiht have a reasonable educatiiwal benefit. 

Most recently, a South DakiHa federal district court applied a traditional 
eiiual protection analysis to South Dakota regulations and concluded that 
there was nut an adcniuate link between the rukrs and the goals. In Postrollo v, 
the Uniwrsity ot South Dakota^^ the court said, among other things: 

// is o/yyims from the evidence presented that the concern of the Hoard 
of Reijents is finatH taf^^ 

I his court recfh/ni/en 1 1 fere are valid educational objectives behind 

the construe ti(m of (hrmitories While the ob/ective behind d^nm 

construction may be educatiaial, the obiectiiv behind the regulation 
requiring freshmen and sophomiu-es to resick in dormltc^ies is to retire 
bfmd indebtedness and it is unreasottable and arhitrury to make only 
sonw students pay /or a hew fit receiivd hy all students.^^ 

. . jtlhere is no cmurete evidence In the existing record. . , ^t the 
experience of dorm living either "broadens and enriches*' a student*s 
life or that it enhames his formal education in the area of personal and 
social development . , 

B. State Action and the f^iwte College. Private colleges and universities 
may well be immune from attacks on residence regulations* In order to raise 
the constitutional issues, the private school student would have to show 




mltkicnt *M.ttc .uliun/* "State atlion" h a prcrcqui^^lc to raiMiig federal 
ion^iitutional i%Mic> under the Mth Amendment. Couri* have ^own extreme 
reluctance to expand the ^itate action concept to private collciJe% and 
univerMties although the ca?>e% have presented ample opportunities todoi»o, 
it is imptmible lo determim- in the abstract whether 'State action" h preM?nt 
in a pariiiulaf caw. The jn^\^er Iti that mue vkinik\ turn on whether the 
particular facts concerning dormitory conMruciion, control and regulation 
evidence a "public function/* 'State control/* siftnificani state contact and 
tnvoKi?ment. It seems unlikely on the basis of the present case law that the 
doctrine of state action and thus the 14th Amendment rc»quirements of due 
pr<H:cNs and equal protection would be extended to the management of 
dormfii>ries at private colleges and universities. 

V. Conclusion 

The likeK impact o| the age ot majority in a purely legal sense has bc»en 
much overrated. The has not fallen on higher education because of a 
reduced age ol majority. The test of independence or self-support for most 
state and federal aid programs has not l^n dependent on age. However, the 
luwcting ot the age of majority has probably hsi significant impact on the 
number of umlergraduates now seeking "independence/' The policy behind 
existing and proposed regulations is almost certainly constitutional; some of 
the mean^ chosen to implement that concept nuy not Hirvive a challenge on 
due process grounds. Our present system of assessing non-resident tuition 
seems to be constitutional, although certain procedural aspects may still be 
regularly challenged with the goal of ensuring more ccwisistent and obrecttve 
administration. f*ublic institutiom of hi^r education will probably continue 
to have legal trouble with required on-campus living regulations. The par fetal 
rules of private institutions will probably not be subject to the same due 
process or equal protection standards as ihose of public institutions. White 
the lc»gal implications have been slow to develop, the practical effect has been 
to create a much larger pool of persons who are disaffected with treatment as 
a legal adult lor wme purposes and a "depemient" or "minor" for others. 
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Footnotes 

uircifiir (or AA( ri*uMiih pfitii'il on Iht' iniiUit o! j fi'duicU Ji;c of tfu^Hii> in litHitvr 
' Ht«ift.k\ i tlaiuHMf^, Uh vii . Wi*%|\ I'uhlt^tttii* i o.. M. Paul, MimH^MiM 



Vev if.H. >ounK. "Kdrnifiiafton^ of tfif A«f ol Mjioritv ," ( OSPA, W^i^ln^lon, 
^4SCf K I7l,.j(4), VI I^R 8b2S{M^4;h 7. 1974) 

^flic pfCMTfM NI>M t^Kulalfum, 45 Ci K I44.7{b), c^labli^h only two itsxv. has Ihc 
vttidcnt hc«n tUimcd ii^ an en^mptkm or ha^ the Mud^t rcceimJ more than $200 in the 
year mi which aid is uui^hi and in the prccedtog ycar.^ I he "two week" (Vovi%kMi ol the 
propowd ri'>(utafMms t> a significant ti^Hfcnini^. 

Ikiau&e of the "{vevedintf calendar year" lan^axe both pre^nt .md proposed 
reftufations the «vaiim); (wrlod to establish "independence" will almost always exceed 
one year. 

^^(f,S.ilA. ». %furrv, 413 U.S. 508 (1973); r. Monnn. 413 U.S. 52« 

n^73); \ fiindi> r. K//»<'. 412 U.S. 441 (1973) 



* *See footnote 7. 



^^Some 4|ue«iimi can teftliimately be raided about the e^itent to which ttih feature 
1% tempered in practice by ffeKibifiiy avaiiable to the financial aids officer, the topic is 
de«ervinK of further exploration. 

^^f3ut, see VlatuJts f, Kitm\ \apnj n. 10. I he Klif^ case involved acce^ to higher 
educatHin^not welfare. 

14 

Cart)one: ''Quotas and Uollars; the Squeeze on Non-fvM'^^^f * t'jdent§ ct^r*^ '. 
Vol. S. IMo. 5. Octot)er 1971. Carbi^: Students, mid State Harden, Act Publication^ 
Iowa City. Iowa 0973). In Students tmd State Borden Carbone points out that state 
u^le^e^ and universities ^and to iose between 250 and 300 million dollars aiuiually If 
tf^ aiMity to ch^ge mm-resklent tuUim were lost 

^^Starrfeii i\ Ma/kersnn, 326 K Supp. 234 (D. Minn. 1970), aff'd 401 U.S. 985 
(1971): Sturt^s K State of Wa%hinaton, 368 T. Supp. 38 {W.D. Wash. 1973). affd 
without opinion. 414 U.S. 1057 (1974) 
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^^'Mndeed, H ^Uied 4t>ov€» %U4h (.ritrria e\l%t%, and ^ntx !irithm U6 was 
invalidated, Conn«ifkut throui^h an official opinion of iu Attofn^v Ct^ncral fia% adosMed 
one reafonabfr MAndAtd for determining the rcMdential %tatu» of a student. IKe 
Atlorncv Cteneraf* opinion staler: 

•In f«vtewtnw a ilaim of tn-%tat<: %ialu^ tKc be*.ome% e^M^ntiaiiv one of doniiiiic. 
in itenerai, the domiclte of an Individual is frue, fixed and permanent fiome and 
pla^^ of fiadltation. It h the pfaie to wtikfi, whenever he 1% a&%ent, he ha% the 
Intention of returning. This gei^ral statement, ho-vever, is diffkuit of applkatkm* 
Each individu^ cm must he decided on iu o«^n pdrticu}^ facts. In revfewkig a cf^m, 
f^ant crit^a liKfude yciM^round residence, ^Qttr re^trattoi, pl^ of filing la?i 
ret^nsi property ownership, driver's license, car registration, m^ltal slatut, vacation 
empfovmeni, etc* " Vfandis k KUne. 412 U.S. 441, 454 (t9?3> 

*Vonn. Puhl. Ait No. 5, sec. 126U>{2) (1971 ) 

^Mulkre ». Southeastern LauHiofia Caihae 304 F. Supp. 826 |E.D. La 1970) 

^^Frat/ K Southne%tem Louiiimtij Folyte^hnk Inultute 316 F. Supp, S72 (W.D. La 
1970^ Appeal dlsmisml 402 U.S. 951, aff d per cur 402 U.S. 1004 

^^CoQper * . Six 343 F. Supp. 1 106 (1972) 

"/dt. P. 1 no 

2*3S9K Supp. 1137 iW.D. Mich 1972) 
p. 1142 

^^PostroUo v. llnivenity at Swth A;Apo/a, 369 f . Supp. 77S {D. S.D. 1974); 63 
F. it 0.9 (D. S,0. 1974) (supplemental (HyiiikHi) 

^^369 F. Supp. at 780 
^^369 F. Supp. at 781 
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Appendix C 



THE PRESIDENTS S^AK: OPINIONS OF PRESIDENTS OF 
PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES ON PUBLIC 
POLICY FOR PRIVATE HIGHER EDUCATION 

Howard R. Bowen 

In April t^74, J tetter ot inquiry wa§ ^nt to 37 pre%i(tent« of private 
four-year c Mieju*^ and universities represent imt varied ii^stttutions in alt parts 
of the country. The pre«dents were asked to express their views on the rdc 
of private hijiher education, the outtcHik, and needed public policies to 
strengthen the private M;ctor,^ 

The letter was not a questionnaire. Rather, it n^ely asked tte 
respt^ndents to reply by writins a letter expressing thet. vcws. More than 
thirty sent useful replies. 

The purpose of the 'etter was to elicit suggestions of topics or points of 
view to be included in tt^ task force report, and also to determine whettwr 
the report, as it was then taking form, was speaking to the concerns of 
practicing educators. 

The respon^ients in no sense constitute a representative sampte of all of 
private higher c*ducation. The re^>onses are to be regarded as no more than a 
cdiection of reaties from a p^ticular set of exi^ienced, wetf-inf(»'med and 
succe^fui pre^oents, ^4evertheless, the replies are of considerabte interest in 
reflecting tf^ thinking of at least some practicing educators. The replies also 
tend to confirm that the Hibstance of this report is in toudi with the realities 
of private higher education. 

Importance of PHvate H^ier Educatk^i 

The responding (residents were unaninwis in the view that the private 
sector of higtter education makes a unique and im|K>rtant contr^ution to 
American society and that in the public interest it shouW be preserwd am* 
strengthened. 

As one president put it 

TTte vitolity of any UKiety imd any fkjrt of a society is dtpemkfit on 
hm^lng a ntultipiicity of centers of initiative . . . - / /ww often likened 
tf^ f^teni situati<m to v^at occurred at the s^ondttty tewl ofeAica- 
tim (H Ute turn of the century wffer at the secon<^ 
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ley^l and a/ready are fwi/innhk) to suffer at the h^wr teuel ofeAicatitm 
fr<^ a ham^^neity of (^^»xxKh ttmt In time sf^Hs Impotence (md 
0xkAid deterioratiai ... . The 0^lty ofhi^mr educaff^m in this caf//^ 
try will be In direct proportion to the sl/e and vitdlty of the 
fHivate $ect<^. And if imp are a^eed that the quality of cwr society 
depends directly on the quality of tMir structure of higher educatltm, 
the importance of dfe f^luate s^/ar /$ CM^oumkd 

Many of the prewlenu were not, ho^wer, uncritica! in their advocKy of 
private higher education. Sonu inrlicated that not every singte private 
tmtitution ^ouid survh« and thai a5| ♦'shouW have the freedom to fail as well 
as to succeed/' Mmy resfKHidents were careful to |K>int out that the public 
sector also makes a vah^le social contribution. The two s^tors w^e seen as 
complemenury and mutually suppcH-tive and any conflict between ihem as 
unfortunate and unnecessary. 

Hi^ quality snuill prime institutlms. . . seem (I) fmful about 
asserting the %^ldlty of iheir basic fKirpose /becwse It really is elitist 
mid nmrow/ mtd (2) overly &^ to nwf^e then&etv^ sound llite 
minl-unh^rsities: lots of e€kK:atl(mal (^tiorfSf fkxibk requkvments, 

open admissiims, etc We should say dln^tfy tfmt we do ger^n^ 

educatl&i arni fHe^profiessl<mil wt^ far t^tt&^ttmn-a\^er^ students 
with a thiwetlc^ly oriented but tmchlr^ faculty, that w cmsi<kr 
ourseh^s only p^ of the total r^s of America high^ educatlm, 
tAit that H« believe we cm do th^s ^w/ better than any other kind of 
educational Institution. 

#s * * * 

I do not believe ihe world wmildconw to an er^ If the priwte sect» 
were to ^ (x/t of iHi^ness, init I bellew nnsch would be lost. ...It Is 
part of the An^rican system to ^^S(^ \wiety, lack of centrallimi 
ctmtr^ and maxlnwm (^^x^tunlty /or experlnwnt and Innwatlw. this 
Is best (k^e If there Is a system ^th minimum c<mtrol exerc^ by 
^wmnwnt. In nuiking this p<^nt It Is easy to fall into the tmp of being 
<mt!'puNlc Instltutim In attitude. I've hemd nmy sf^eches seelting to 
promote f^te hi^ier education v4ilch end up ddfH/ It by mafclr^ 
public educatim look Iwi. This seems to nw both Impossible to 
docunwnt and strategically fatal. 



Several poini«i out that the arguments for the private sector, thou^ 
entirely valid, tend to be abstract ami subtle. It is extr^dinarily difOcuit to 
make the case in a way that is ajmpclling to the ^fwal public, te^siators, 
and donors. Education in the f^ivate sector should take pains to state the case 
with greater rigor and j^suasivene^. 

TTie difficulty Is that the ar^ment Is so IntanglUe. We know \^t 
It's like to live In a swiety that has a private sector; few of us haw 
thou^t much abcMJt what It's like to Ih^ In one dfat does not. For the 
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mos/ fwt Hf him* mtt p€mdereJ ^w>' d^ly the /cws of s€Khil ctiergy 
and the diminitJwd quitlity of life that amom/xmy the ahsetKe of 
pr^*ate fwndatitms, f^vately ^pp<^ted educatiofml Imtltutlms, and 
independetu sockil and culturaf w^nUatlon%. Thus, the cry of 
"*f^urQllsm in darker !" is likely to produce not fling nn^e thm a stifkd 
yawn. No latterday Paul Revere is lif^ely to MfUf out (lie Minutemen hy 
shouting it down the villas s//w/& Compwvd with easily gra^^ 
accepts such as "equality'' and "efficiency/' pluralism needs mwe 
than a skillful f^ess agent to hold its owi. 

Tte Private Sector in ]e<^W€iy 

The respondent were also un4in{nKHis in the belief thai itu! present 
G<»tdition of the private sector \s precarious and that it will deteriorate unless 
ccM-reaive measures are taken. Several alluded to the diiriaiUy of convincing 
the pt^iic and their repre^ntatives of imf^ixiing danger. 

Our tmd^ts are squeezed. . . . Even the most faiunate of us are 
having a tmi^r time finarKially. None of us can contemplate the 
future with equanimity if f^reswt trends continue. 

Many of us <uv encountmr^ problems in maintaining enrollments 
within t either lowering acackmic stamktrds ^ nwking abliity-toi^ an 
important criterion ofadmissim. This is all the mane disturbing bermise 
it comes just as we are trying to do our full share in the enrollment and 
education of disadv^ta^d students- an effort we are absolutely 
unwilling to abandon. 

We shme also tfw experience of increased comf^titicm from 
improved schools in the public sect<^, which is intensified by our 
eveNrKrea^ng expensivene^ to the student, compared with tax- 
supported institutions. 

In higher education, the private sector held steady for years at about 
one^df of total enrdln^ts in the United States. Then around 1950 
our ^e tfeg^m to decline. By 1972 it h(Ki fallen to 24%, and there is 
no end in s^t. 

^ 1$ ^ * 

My own exf^rti^ in these matters is less than my experiefKe. My 
thinfiing has led me to occlusions like these: While in the sh(Hl run, by 
keeping a inniget base mrrow and compxt and by applying greater 
energy in fund-rai^r^, I can find ways to defer crisis, I can find no m/y 
in the Imig run to make rewnues keep pm:e with rising expense. The 
only strategies apf^»^ntly available, thus, are defensive. We strate^^e 
a^inst uncertainties arKi instability, keeping open as many (H>tfons as 
pmsible, reduced to hiding that somehow beft^e real difficulty Cannes, 
sonwthif^ will happen. 

Heaven only knows how much iec^^y are in. While through 
stringent ccmtrols and a whole series of hand^rir^ we may bring wr 
budgets into son^ kind <^ balance, we are nMetheless in deficit 
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optruttiMi in tvrms at IniilJiih) niuhftvfMhv and of (krent s^tk^s and 
w(^kiifg Lividithms, And . . . unless wv can get these matters stmif^t- 
ened out the prospect of niamtalnh^ qua/ity iW// he serfously 
threatened. 

♦ « « 4( 

Jhe private sector is clci^ly in ^(^kirdy fwtause it is fimed to 
compete on a totdly inequituNe price basis. It is ama/ing to 
/7V . . . tfhit the private six tt^ has tw^n aNe to hold out so l<^tg in uk^w 
of the unrealistic corty^tition tfkJt has been hroM^t about tiirou^ the 
tax subsidized gnwmn^t scho^s. I know of no other atva of business 
or social life ti)at could have endured so l(^ with such artificial price 
differentiation. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The gap het^'een the tuition at public and private universities will 
continue to grow and this gap threatens the long-run existence of 
private universities, 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Ihe ffey to the present dilemma in the private sector of h^er 
education is. . . to cc^ with the advantc^s gh^en their fHsblic 
"competition'* in direct and indirect subsidy of of^fatims and 
facilities, 

t t * * 

Private hl^er educatitm is in trmibie. I believe our tosh is to define 
how and why as v^ll as trying to prescribe "rescue efforts. " My readhig 
and exf^ience tell me that private collet fnive always been in 
trouble! During the 2Qr and 3(^ it was inadequate plants, inadequate 
enrollments, difficulties In maintaining enro/lnwnts, less than com- 
pietely prepared fcKulty and inadequate offerings v\^lch troubled us. I 
graduated from a collet v^lch lived with all these difficulties. It 
survived. I gr<^uated with s<^tw kind of an eCk^caticHi. And the wt^rld 
goes on. 

t * * * 

I feel that res/Mises to the pll^it of private hi^er educatitw reflect 
an underdimensioning of the problem both by educators and the public 
and an inadequate commltnwnt by pers^ws associated with prii^te 
instituticms to make the kinds of sacrifice which will be necessary to 
effect rerwwal. 



Several of the responding presidcnu recognized that many of the problems 
facing private higher education are also present in the public sector. As one 
president said: 

Changing national circumstances bear on all hi^r education: 
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lewlifiil ot fUk/H^lutitm itrawth, pcriiaps a dt'tihiv ten ytHjrs hence in 
collet Pi^liitiofU tultering nathmal f^<xkietMty, the specid imptKt 
ofinflutiem or; Institutions like eolleues und universities growth of other 
types ot pi7st4ilqli school vducutlon . . . eti\ Tlie pli^U of puMk hither 
eduiiitioff has u direct hearing of) the ivopurdy in x^iiiih the private 
set ter finds itself 

Howexer, after recogrn/Ing that nwiy prohienfs are siiared hy the 
piit^ic and private sectors, the stark fiH t remains that the tuition gc^ 
widens over time. Costs in the prix'ate sector rise without correspcmding 
growth of non-tultlon swrccs of Income, while rising costs In the puMic 
sectfx- tend to he offset hy public apf^opriations. 

Soiutiom: What the l^ivate In^ifutkms Should Do 

in general, the pre^tlent% mw no adequate or tasting ^iution^ that tie 
within the initiative of ihe institution^^ themselves. Ttey have all been 
ihriUigh the cxerciw of budgetary bclt-tij^tcning and arc ai ihc point where 
turther tightening may impair distinctiveness and quality which are the main 
attributes of private in* itutions. AU have tried earnestly to expand 
non-tuition sources of income. However, several mentioned three possible 
ways of impriwing matters, not as solutions but as palliatives. These were: 
interinstitutional coloration, improved management and diversified markets. 

Some policies designed to strengthen the private Institutions . . . may 
take us into the realm of Interinstitul'onaf co(H>eratlon. We have several 
sf^cific Instances of pr<^>osQls . . . here^ and ha%^ every Intention of 
pursuir^ them. However, there are some Instances \^^ere the interinsti- 
tutional relationships have been <mythlng but cooi^rative. In fact, I 
think one could easily cite examples of Increased cost, If not in ddlcars 

at least In ihe . . . time of key f^t^e 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The private unis'ersitles must manc^ themselves more effectively. 
Many of the academic Institutions of greatest qMllty have tended to 
ignore the concept of efficient mana^menL It has now become critlcd 
that private universities move to use all their resources in the most 
effective manner pmsib/e. Steps in this directicm atv already being 
taken, and I predict that within a flve-year pericni private universi^Ls 
will Income models of efficient use of resources. 

)^ * « 1^ 

/ have been attempting to Increase the ch<mces o^ 
Collet's survival. . . hy Initiating rather drastic chmi^s In Its make- 
up This has reutlted In the development of two mafor pro^wns In 

addition to the Literal Arts Q>lle^, <^e a profess/onat pfO0^m Md the 
other desl^d for nm-traditlomri stucknts. I make no attempt to hide 
or apolc^Ue f(^ the pragmatic apprtk^ to thes^ two sectc^ of our 
operation or to hide their (favorable) flmmcial effects upon our Liberal 
Arts pro0wn However, If all private college tmumed ^Is srnne 
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stum i' wv wiHfId iHft Iknv a kHiif-iuiii^ solutim to the national dUemnm 
at the small private eolle^\ 

)|( « 4t 

We are hoiwg great suecess with our Indlvlduall/ed off-am^pus M.A. 
proifram .... However, if every institution y\vre to look to this smree, 
vi*€ would find that the sen^ices y^^tMsId quiikly be m'ersupp/ied 

SoiMtkms: What State Govemments Stould Do 

The fc^ptmdcni^did not ?4iarpfy distinguish tetwcen the tunctiomof stale 
and federal government?! with respect to private higher education. Both were 
thought to have a rok? and in general ihere was a leaning toward dh^ersity of 
sou^-ces of support in the interests of institutional autonomy. Also, though a 
tew presidents referred to the possibility of institutional i^ants, the great 
maiority would prefer public aid via students. One president expressed the 
matter as follows: 

/ am quite cmcerned atxnit a total monopoly of hi^r educatimt by 
gwernment units. If we heeorrw dependent . . . upon a single tax base 
simree, then are indeed u fmblic institutitm in the sense of <HJr 
source of income .... This c edition can created by a refath^/y 
snwil friKtiofj of a cotie0e'$ budget t)ecwse so many collet hakv no 
margin left. Thus, I feel uery strongly tfnit supfH)rt for the indef^ndent , 
sector of higher education shtmld come via the student. The states 
and lor the federal government should make available to those students 
who need it monies to attend any colle^ they choose to attend, 
some>\iiat in the manner of the G. /. BUL Even under those conditions 
we sliould be very c<sreful not to let the governnwnts limit for the 
recipients of this assistance a pforticular kind of ''training*' or ''special 
education" in the interests of society. We should let , . , the wisdw) of 
tire cdleges, and the free choice of the students respwd to society's 
needs, and / am sure Ufey will. 

Many of the respondents singled out the tuition gap as the major probtem, 
and suggested some form oi tuition grants from the states to students of 
private colleges as the most practicable policy. 

The closing of the tuition gap is hardly a new idea hut it would seem 
to be a factor in assisting private Institutions withmtt ieopardUingcmy 
of their indefHindence, if it is done by supplying the student with a 
stipend wften he attends a prh^te schoc^. The tuition gap varies widely 
from state to state, hut I am chiefly cc^i erned alXHJt the middle- 
income grwp \%4iich dcH^s not qualify for assistance throi^ need 
factors that tie in with low family income. 

♦ * * ♦ 

As one specific remedy at the State level, I pr{^>me heavily funded 
student grant proems, reducing . . . the tuition differential hetv^n 
public and private institutions. 
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/ have proposed that there he estuMis/ied in the State of 

a hask qntnt fi^ every student attendinii a private cdletfe. I think this 
should profhihly hi' $ 7S0 iffid t/wn siiould range upward to pmsihiy 
J/. ^rW leased iffi evaluation of the PSC form. I his wndd not 
Li^ipletely eifuali/e the opp<^iunity lK't\%ven tfte puhlic iMjd private 
set t(M>i hut would go a long way towtard aJlex'iatiftg the fm:sent dis- 
crep^ffny. 

♦ * ♦ 

My oHfj preference is to treat the tuition as a price, and to 
c ompensate hy direct grants to students to maintain an equituMe 
system for fimhidng education, I recoifiii/e, Itovm^er, that this system is 
not pc^itically plausible to most politicians, I lutve, therefiM^e, been 
moving towctrd a system in w4iich the state or the federal governmetu 
w(H4ld establish two-valued scholarships, where the scholarship would 
he of theater value if used at a f^hate institutitm. The requirement /or 
the sLholarsliip tnust he that it is given in advance of the decision- 
mining period of tile student. 

Some respondents d\so rca>mnKnded olhcr furm^^ of aid lo students, 
irtcfudins stale achievement scholarships, grants to students based on need, 
etc. A lew hinted at the desirability of hiRher tuitions in public institutions, 
but tended to dismiss this as politically infeasible. Several, however, thought 
that circumstances would in fact force public tuitions upward in the years 
alte^ and that this would help in narrowing the tuition gap. 

One president uttered a warning about state grants to students, which arc 
now being widely advocated: 

The only alternatives I know are to put public monies at our 
disposal, either throu^ grants to institutiofis or grants to students. It 
appears to my eye that any cc^sensus or enthusiasm about institutional 
grants has fHtsm'd. It appears to me also that grants to students, as a 
means of '^equalizing" tuition or otherwise assuring choke and access 
by students needs deeper analysis to di^over the long-ran^ impllca- 
tions and consequences. Public policies entered into in such m(nislve 
proportions as then' entitlements and grants seem to require, often 
carry significant, unanticifKUed side effects. 

One possible side effect to which this president might be alluding is a 
potential increase in the power of students over institutions if a large part of 
institutional income were derived from students. 

Several respondents referred to the need for belter planning by the states 
to avoid wasteful duplication of services, often involving needless hard^ip to 
private institutions. Several also su^^sted expansion of slate contracting with 
private institutions for services that might othcfwise have to be provided by 
the public ^ctor. 
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Siutc pliuuimii fat hii^nr educutiiM} shot^id, ai a minimum, iontem- 
plate the total rcHHines ol hk/her educatlfw In tfw state wfwn deiklons 
are made to locate new InstittWMs, expumd old ones, adopt new degree 
programs, etc. 

4^ * 4^ « 

An essential pari at any policy will have to he effet tlve state contro/ 
of the puMic sectw to prevent it fnm gobblirtg up a greater share of 
the declining number of studetus attending private Institutions, State 
governments must effectively prevent needless expimsim tnjth ^o- 
^(phka/ly and pro^mmatically. 

^ ^ * 

Adopt legislative state planning that would prevent unnecessary and 
wvsteful duplication and competition betw^n public and private 
institutif^s. 

« « « ♦ 

Adopt a system wifereby states mi^t amtract with prhnite 
institutions to provide educatkmal programs ratim thm continuing to 
exf^nd programming under fKiblic w^ices. 

Finally. seyetd\ rwntioned the tendency for stale and bcal governments to 
impair historic exemption from taxes on j:woperty, sales, licenses, etc. 

In our area we have been hmissed ccmstantly by local governments 
for payments in lieu of taxes. The state long a^ conferred by statute 
exemption from IcKal f^t^^erty taxes far nm^f^fit educational 
institutions but the fimncial woes of cities mid towns has ltd to a very 
si^ifiamt a^resstv&im in their dedin^ widf the universities. iMr^ 
cities frequently pixe obstacles in the H«»y of accwtplishfng anything 
which requires city permission unless some /lind of f^nwnts are i^reed 
ta 

Sotutkms: What tte Federal GovOTmmt ^KHild Do 

The respondents ny^e several suggestions for improvenwnl of the federal 
posture toward private higher education. The most consistent theme was 
disappointment with federal stwient aid programs which have liecn of limited 
use to students In private coltef^. Many of the responding presidents 
advocated an evolution of the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant pro-am 
Into something thai will be of help to the mkJdIe class and that will have 
realistic funding for students in private institutions. 

The v<wcher except appeals to me. I ^ould think it ccHiid 
develi^d frwf BEOG f^ognm withmtt ten) much difficulty. 

« ♦ « 

We need a Federal student f^nt pro^vm that will provide assistance 
to middle InrcmTe as well as low income famliies tmd that will provitk 
incentives for states to enl^ their student ^nt f^r{^rtffns. 
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LxfH'riemv twi mir mJi% idud kumpuM.'y utiJ un ACL stujy tvhuH'd 
last MmiffWr prmvJ that the HLOO f^inp^am works as a Jvtirrent fiw 
stuikfits wiio art' nwisJJirinit prh'ate cotlctfi^s. 

f qiiat un.ifiimit\ %vas c\pu>u*d ic^jfJinK pus>ihk* ciuiigCH in liu* income 
ami csidW id\ laws thai w<Hjfd weaken the incentive t4) private j^iving to 
hi^ihcr cHlucatitHi. 

h-esvnatioti ot a tiAwaHe tax ilinuitv dofit^ « the nkpst 
impiH'taiU singte faettn in the rua Withmit this wf i'onnot 
strentft/wn oarseh^es /cjr the future. 

♦ ♦ f ♦ 

the federal i/iH'ernnwnt properly is always trying to ihse the 
IfHH^holcs . in the Federal ta\ laws, imd in doiftg so threatens to 
foriH'f ff^' importance of gifts and lH*quests to private chi^itahle 

institutfim> Rathet thsm put obstxies in tire way of <Hsr ^tting 

t^hate gifts and hequests, I would like to see the Federal goi^mment 
HtirAr out s(mH' kind of prt^vm y\4iich nmintains and extends tax 
imentives /iir gifts atfd N*quests, 

Sonw recent thinkin)^ in Wa^ington and etMrwherc ha^ been thai a larger 
^haie oi tin* cost^ of htj^er education OKild be n^t throu^ Mudcnt toan«. 
The rcHHmdents recogni/cd the place of credit in the total financial system, 
but had rc*servation^ about its use as a principal source. 

/ heliei^' it is important that fadditimalj aid he an outr^t grmtt 
rather than a loan because stu(knts hoi^e presently retK'fwd a point 
%^Kre tfhy cannot tolerate aMitiomtl loans. 

« 4c « * 

Make better arrangenwnts on both the Federal and state levels ft^ 
loan funds to students . ... The Federe^ ^^mment is following 
polities that make students /kty a ^ter pn^tlon of their college 
costs and I think the least the Federal ^emment could do is make 
liMffi funds more readily awilable. 

Many respondents suj^csted that an im^tant function of the fecterai 
government is to provi<fe incentives to the states to gh^ assistance to private 
higher education. One especially signiftcant su^stion v^uld overcome 
tendencies in state programs to limit private colleges to in-state students. 

/ recommend a feckral stu<knt grant prr^ram . . . that will prwide 
. incentives for states to enli^t^ their ovm student grant proems. There 
is a great risk that stale suf^art of private hi^er educathn will take 
f(mns that encaun^ private collets and univer^ties to recruit 

stu<knts from their own states Orn of the strengths of Ametlcan 

higher educatitm . is that indivkiuals have been encoura^d to find 
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tfw hi'st H hiM^ lor tfwm, vkiwtNr it he in the sume state in anoth^M" 
state. Also . . . students /earn u tfreut deal from studying with otfwn 
who from Quite different huekgrounds^ and ^o^pfiy is 

important as a differentiating ch<MraL teristie . . . . / wtmder if some kind 
of federal reto^itim of this pnMem, (md inventh^ to c&rect it, like 
that OiXiM'ded \%i)en unemploynMU L cmipensation lam were nunle uni' 
farm, mi^t not be helpful. Otherwise I worry neatly atHHJit a kind of 
"tk^kani/ation " of hi^r etkication. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Federal go\^ment could set a fjtt^ anwtnt /br the closure of 
the tuition gip.. .ami then the states themseh^ could supply 
additional mimies to come into line with the fwticular ^ between 
public and private tuition in each individual state. 

Several su^geMion^, each expressed by only one president, are de^rvingof 
nKnlton: 

Restoration of fuspport fw ^duate students, ^aduate programs, 
and research 

Grants to institutions alwg the lines of the Bundy pro^wnin New 
York but available nationwide 

A federal institutional aid pro-am that would provide at least 
modest per capita gratUs 

Explicit continuing supp(^t vkt block grants of institutions having 
cotu enti nions of talent and quality 

Strenqthening of the U 5L Office of Education, perhaps by dividing 
HEW 

F(^glveness of capital Indebtedness to the federal govemn^nt 
accc^ding to a reas<mible fa-mula and lor modification of restrktions 
on the use of buildings subject to such indebtedness 

Institutional aid to medical ^hods. 

The Question of Autommy 

Many of the pre«dent% fcft that private higher education face* a dilemma 
because, on the one hand, it cannot Mirvive without public financial suppon 
and, on the other hand, public support may lead to a de^ee of public control 
that is inconsistent with the independence which is the raison d*itre of the 
private sector. For this reason, most looked with some skepticism on 
institutional grants and preferred grants to students. Most felt on balance 
with some mi^ivings, to be sure that, with appropriate forms of aid and 
with forbearance on the part of government, i. .dependence and public 
support were not mutually incompatible. 

Affirmative puhlii policies local, state <md federal-are needed to 
endorse, encounn^, enhame. perhaps ensure, the operational and 
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inielh'iiuul iiulvih iulahi* oi pin'UU* instiiutiofts (hai al\f>puhlh nm^A 
Hh* iittirmuihv uMHfiuUtm of tlw siH kil ndtw of institutkmul imk/H'iv 
iicfhc nujy he netessm^ rather than u %i/it<*^wV#i of nMr-i/utgnf 
ifefensiiv at titMH to prtUvi t tfw ifukpemfemv tnmi the im riHisinif array 
nt ifuntfirs, 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

there A a tfcoeraffy unspoken amf^MiJeni e aft Mvm to have ahota 
maintainiftq inJepenJetnv and at t/w sanw tinw aaepting puhfk 
monies . . , . So f(^, there hay heen a f^ k ofttmikMr and ret^ism in suth 
discussions which nwffe the t^^ments less than compdfintf, i»)d result 
in a diffuse <j^id i^en^ly int€^*rvnt i^f^oaeh to ifownfnwntd 
authwities. 

♦ ♦ ♦ t 

/ hoie vkiorousiy opp^md over the years governnwnt grants to 
private institutiims t\ir inex itahly tlwse institutif^ts then heiomepart of 
the gok^emtnetU mtmopdy .... the only sotutim I have seeti « that of 
providing full eiMscutiond oppc^tunity hy gowmment jsrwift to the 
individual students ratfwr than goi*ernment ^vtUs to the institutions. In 
this \sxiy instituti<mal i ompetitim thised on edui atifjnai perfornjam e is 
preserxvd. 

The following l\vo excerpts from prcsidentwl responses provide ruiinn 
conclusions to thi^ appendix: 



/ would guv^ tliai wt' will make a mistake if we try to find one, 
single, massive solutiem to the fimincial proNems of tfw instituiitms in 
tfte private sector. / have an intuitive sense that if we can maintain a 
numher of rather smaller, incrementally impt^ant, wpport programs, 
we am respwid better to tfw various emphases and apprtMhes of our 
privaij institutims md they will hav^ moiv room for tfw play of 
initiative and the e.%en ise of independence. 

4i ^ )^ « 

/ feel stri^gly that the new characteristics of the world condition 
enhance the need for trained intelli^nce of all kinds and consequently 
increase the burdens <md (^>pi^tunities of higher educatim, prh^te and 
fwi'ic. f^ohlems of popuhtiM, food, energy, environment, mental 
health and all tfw rest nwy call for moral incentives, cultunri 
adaptations, and Divine interventim, but they also c^l far the 
maximum, optinmm use of the human mind, and that bears heavily on 
the nature of policies that will wise for private education. 
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tffU'i (41 1'fv.tilt'iifN: 



April 22. 1974 

lh\s kMlof 141 Ask voul advac. \ .im wndin^; similar tellers hi several 
iriends l4)caied in vari«ius lyiws ot insiiiuiinns. 

I have hcen sivin^ a lair annHjni i>f lime and thiiughl in ihe pas! year \o 
Ihe quesiiiin ot the luiurc ol private hifther education. I have been working 
on my own and also as a member of a task force of the National Council of 
Independent Colleges dnd Universities (which is an arm ot AssociaticMi of 
American Colk^ges). 

My hitpc, which may be mcfly ambiticnis, is that sinnchow cedent 
naiional ptjlick-s for private higher education may be developed which will 
have the support of many c*ducators and which can be vigorously advocaic«d 
if! Ihe CongrcMi^ and in state k^gistatures. 

I am opetating under the following assumptkm^: (a) that the private sector 
is an indispi«nsabkr pari of the Anwrican system of higher educatum. (b) that 
this sector with some exceptkm^ \s in t«H^dy, and (c) that cof^rent 
policies designed to strengthen the private colleges and universities {wiihiHit 
sacrificing their independence) are needed. 

My reques! is lhal you respond indicating your views as to whether the 
above assumptions are valkJ and as to what speclllcally {if anything) shouW 
he done at either the state or federal level to improve tte positbn of the 
private colleges and universities. I don't expect a lengthy discusskin but 
merely a listing tjf the measures you think might be useful After I receive 
y.iur letter, I might call you in case I have questums nr need elaboration. 

i might have sent you a qu- stionnaire instead ol this letter. 1 deckled 
against it because I want to hcvr what is on your mind rather than lo have 
your reaciicHis on what is on my mind. 
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